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probing the chemistry of nitrogen compounds 
... develops new oxidizers that improve the 
efficiency and reliability of solid propellants 


Monsanto has developed ‘‘M ICROSPHERES”’ —a new 
unique form of nitrate oxidizer that gives greater 
packing density, a more predictable burning pat- 
tern, and greater reliability to solid propellants. Most 
important, the oxidizer is low-cost, heat-stable, and 
forestalls cracking of the grain as the propellant 
mass burns. 


By applying advanced technology in 
physical chemistry to the problems of 
nitrate oxidizers, Monsanto has devel- 
oped ammonium nitrate MICROSPHERES 
for solid rocket propellants. MIcRo- 
SPHERES have a lower coefficient of 
expansion and a linear expansion with 
heat to prevent cracking of the “‘grain’”’ 
upon temperature change. This oxidiz- 
ing system is outstanding for improving 
reliability of production-line low- and 
medium-thrust solid propellants. 
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SPECIFIC VOLUME OF “SOLID PROPELLANT” 
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In contrast to high costs and handling hazards 
associated with other oxidizers, ammonium nitrate 
MICROSPHERES offer economy and safety. The new 
physical form increases the efficiency of the thrust 
and provides mechanical stability during manu- 
facture, storage and burning. 


Ammonium nitrate MICROSPHERES are an en- 
tirely new oxidizing entity for compounding solid 
propellants. Unlike ordinary ammonium nitrate, 
MICROSPHERES do not undergo expansion and 
contraction from crystalline phase changes, even 
with operational variation in temperature. (See 
Graph A.) 


The MICROSPHERES make it possible to obtain a 
higher oxidizer loading for greater propellant effi- 
ciency. They are extremely dense. Small, round, 
and compact— MICROSPHERE particles each con- 
tain the greatest mass of chemical energy per unit 
of ammonium nitrate volume. (See Photo B.) 


Tightly ‘‘packable’”—the MICROSPHERES can pro- 
vide the highest mass of chemical energy per total 
volume because graded sizes give the maximum 
density packing pattern. Even at a compound 
density of 1.72 grams per cc., ammonium nitrate 
MICROSPHERES can provide a higher packing den- 
sity in the grain than commercial ammonium per- 
chlorate at 1.95 grams per cc.! 


Diagram C shows why and how MIcrRo- 
SPHERES pack to maximum density. On 
the left, approximately 34% void space 
results from using a five mode distribution 
of irregular-shaped oxidizer particles. On 
the right, only 15% void space remains 
with a five mode distribution of regular- 
shaped MICROSPHERES. 


The volume relationship between round 
MICROSPHERES and irregular-shaped par- 
ticles in mixed sizes remains approximately 
the same, regardless of the number of size 
ranges. Graded MICROSPHERE particle 
sizes, available in size distribution ranges 
that peak at 50, 200, and 300 mesh, offer 
maximum flexibility in controlling packing 
density. They effectively reduce volume to 
the minimum. 
(Please turn page.) 














With MICROSPHERES, less binder can be used to obtain 
better, more-reliable mechanical properties at a higher 
oxidizer loading. Unlike irregularly shaped particles, 
their smooth spherical shape does not cause areas of 
stress under “shaping” or burning deformation. They 
give better binder-to-oxidizer contact. With minimum 
plane-to-plane contact between particles, they greatly 
reduce the incidence of weak spots, cracking, and poor 
mechanical properties. 


As a propellant oxidizer, ammonium nitrate MIcRo- 
SPHERES offer many other benefits: good storage sta- 
bility, safety from shock and thermal decomposition, 
uniform burning rate, smokeless exhaust, and low cost. 
Mixing of composite propellants is easier because their 
spherical shape reduces mass viscosity. They usually 
cut processing time and power input. MICROSPHERE 
grains are also easier to extrude or cast into the required 
geometric shapes. 


NEW OXIDIZERS FOR ROCKET PROPELLANTS 


...@ chemical capability of Monsanto 


Project ‘‘Reliable’’—which produced ammonium nitrate 
MICROSPHERES—is actively investigating other oxi- 
dizers for rocket propellants. Monsanto chemical ‘‘ex- 
peditions” are exploring nitrogen oxides, nitric acid, 
ammonium salts, and other nitrogen compounds. If 
you work with propellants, perhaps the materials you 
need for your project can be developed by Monsanto. 
Write or call: Monsanto Chemical Company, Depart- 
ment AM-1, C Building, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
/ 





Monsanto ‘Space-Age’ 
Chemistry tor Government 
and industry 


* High-Temperature Hydraulic Fluids 
* Coolant-Dielectrics for Electronic Equipment 
* High-Temperature Plastics 


* Improved Nitrogen Oxidizers for Solid 
Propellants 


* Fire-Resistant Structural Plastics 
* Hydrocarbon Fuels for Jets and Missiles 


* Fire-Resistant Hydraulic Fluids for Ground- 
Support and Missile-Launching Equipment 


* Radiation-Resistant Heat-Transfer Fluids 
* High-Temperature Lubricants and Additives 


* Radiation-Resistant Reactor Coolant- 
Moderators 


* Intermetallic Semiconductor Materials 
* Pure Silicon for Transistors, Rectifiers, Diodes 
* Ultra-Fine Metal Oxides 


* Heat-Resistant Resins for Laminating 
and Structure 


* Inorganic Polymers 
* High-Energy Solid Propellants 
You are invited to work with Monsanto 


on your materials needs in the above 
areas of technology. 


Monsanto 
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“Open Mouth, Closed Mind” 


BA& IN AUGUST, former Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett in- 
advertently opined some ground rules for participants in the Defense 
reorganization debate now looming—trules which apparently only the pro- 
ponents of change have chosen to accept. 

Said Lovett, in part, “Looking at the problem of national security with 
such calmness as I can muster, I cannot avoid the conclusion that world 
change has overtaken us and that, in a relatively few years, economic 
pressure alone will force us to re-examine our current organization and 
procedures. 

“National security seems to me to be more complex than ever. I feel it is 
a problem we will have with us for generations to come and it is not helped 
in an open society by either an open mouth or a closed mind.” 

He added that it most certainly would not be solved by trotting out the 
tired old slogans about “reduction of civilian control” and the “man on 
horseback.” (These he pointed out, are the same emotion jangling, throat 
choking ghosts first summoned up with appropriate tremors, by Army branch 
chiefs way back when Elihu Root first had the audacity to propose the 
establishment of a position of “Chief of Staff of the Army.”) 

Lovett’s wrap-up: “The solution will be found, I suppose, when necessity 
or good judgment make it abundantly clear that in national security the 
whole is more important than its parts.” 

If he had waited a few months, his cutting contentions could have been 
backed up by an example-citing report card—on how well some of us have 
been wearing the mantle, lately, of dedicated devotion to national security. 
For in fact, a handful of overly al minions have been allowing their 
cloaks to drag in the dust. 

Their methods: The planned premature “leak” to our “friends in the 
press” of opinions on reorganization “proposals” not yet even outlined; the 
summoning up of “pals in high Congressional places” to lean on the Penta- 
gon’s new civilian hierarchy. 

Such tactics by the “open mouth, closed mind” echelon only cloud the 
issues, endanger an intelligent, stable solution. Further, such connivery at 
this too-early date indicts the whole Pentagon population, in effect, for 
biased, power hungry, empire building—smear which only a picayune 
portion really deserves. 

The opposition to organizational change (which is where most—but not 
all—of this under-the-table stuff is coming from) has some valid, logical 
points it should be making. However, at the rate some of their presumed 
representatives are chewing away at the problem’s periphery, busily making 
“the lesser seem the greater cause,” these points are being buried. 

To quote the new U.S. Information Agency boss, Edward R. Murrow, 
“Awareness must precede reform.” 

Granted, the reorganization hassle is crammed with emotion. But the 
outcome is just as vital to national security as any conceivable hardware 
development—and demands, if we are to resolve it, the same sort of coldly 
analytical expert military testimony which any hardware program must 
survive. 

This is hardly likely, current Pentagon in-fighting being what it is. And 
just as unfortunately, this flailing away at the nation’s nerve ends makes 
many thinking men suspect it is what its practitioners say it is not: a frantic 
attempt to protect a few out-dated empires. 


Bill Borklund 











CREATIVE ELECTRONICS BY RCA 


KEEPING BMEWS ON THE AIR 


RCA Checkout and Automatic Monitoring Equipment Guards BMEWS Reliability Around the Glock 


are designed to test the BMEWS early warning 
capability to its fullest extent. Automatic moni- 
toring detects degradation prior to failure and isolates 
marginal conditions or malfunctions enabling rapid 
corrective maintenance. 


The incredible complexity of the BMEWS network 
and its vital mission in continental defense demand 
the ultimate in system reliability. Through unique 
and highly: advanced developments by RCA this 
standard is being achieved. 


The RCA Checkout Equipment installed at BMEWS 
sites performs a dual function—it generates and in- 
serts realistic simulated target problems for on line 
exercising of the entire system. These integrated tests 


Around-the-clock operation of this RCA equipment 
enables BMEWS to meet its over-all operability goal 
with negligible downtime, thus keeping BMEWS 
on the air! 
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The Central Automatic Monitoring Console dis- The Checkout Data Processor generates simulated 
plays the status of the entire site, and displays missile attacks and evaluates the BMEWS response 
equipment degradation prior to failure to the simulation. 


RCA Checkout and Automatic Monitoring (CAM) Equipment has greatly 
enhanced the reliability of complex ground environment systems. Adaptable 
for use in systems already completed, and as an integration tool for systems 
currently being implemented, CAM equipment is available for all complex 
commercial, military, and government systems. For a description of the 
RCA Checkout and Automatic Monitoring Equipment, write to: RCA Major 
Defense Systems, Defense Electronic Products, CAM 127-204, Moores- 
town, New Jersey. 


The Automatic Monitoring Console displays degra- 
dation and the location of degraded equipment. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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PUBLISHED FOR THE MILITARY SERVICES OF THE FREE WORLD Volume 7—No. 6 
FEATURES 


The Case for Reorganization 


Whether Defense has achieved its objective of unification 
of the military services has been debated for more than a 
decade. Defense Secretary McNamara is going to find the 
answer and it may mean another shake-up in the Pentagon. 


Waseme “Tie pees” Be fen Tee gg. cc ccc cccccsncevseas 22 


Another of the AFM series on Defense-Industry team prob- 
lems is discussed in this interview with Jack Blades, of 
American Machine and Foundry. He pins his chief difficulty 
on communications and tells why. 


press ar Profile — This Month: Captain Levering Smith, USN .. 24 


The Director of the Technical Division/ Special Projects, 
Bureau of Weapons, Navy Department, is “the smartest 
scientist in uniform” in the opinion of his boss, Vice Admiral 
William F. Raborn. 

Smith’s course on Polaris: he assumed the project would be 
successful, he gave development engineers full responsibility, 
he ordered complete designs, he personally prepared his own 
operational plan. 


os oa su a cigiaendigibaiiale awh & bkidie aoe 29 


AFM correspondent Vandyk discussed this question with 
some of Europe’s leading authorities. Here he presents the 
viewpoints of three outstanding French specialists on the 
principal issues facing the NATO organization. 


a ee Oh es SIRT so 5 oo ach 0 0 bse-on opened 6 dense anne 38 


This special report on the Atlantic Missile Range at Cape 
Canaveral focuses attention on shortcomings in communica- 
tions, instrumentation, data processing and range capacities. 
Improvements would save many times their costs in program 
progress. 





Biaor Teawel Deate Sanne Oe Te: oo. oc ce cttw nnvnagns¥ bes 47 
Improvements in data transmission and cataloging are sav- 
ing Navy Aviation time and money. 

Pe Tek ie I oon 5 serkici aay wed wae ead ena CREO 49 


Lt. Col. Dan W. Hickox, of the Air Force Accounting and 
Finance Center, indicates some areas for improvement and 
lists what it takes to make a good administrator. 


Noodl Gee Wypuimmie: Ra 505 5 os Ges ss es dwn pee ae ees 50 
An Armor officer, Ist Lt. Wm. C. Rousse, USA, says new 
weapons clinch the case for this quality. 


DEPARTMENTS 
BNE i ciewiGasvinnvensaue 5 Washington Background .... 15 Research Rundown ......... 45 
In My Opinion .............. 10 Procurement Trends ........ 41 Advertisers’ Index .......... 50 


Association Newsletter ...... 44 


NEXT MONTH: 
Special Anti-Submarine Warfare Report. .. Maintenance Management . . . Report 
on Small Business . . . 
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fe. Round the Globe 


+ 


Ground support equipment built around Packette 
power is proving itself today on defense installa- 
tions all over the free world. 


Developed by Continental Motors, with the 
famous Continental air-cooled aircraft engines as 
their basis, these five Military Standard models 
[Mil. E-26248 (USAF)] range from 30 to 250 hp, 
combine compactness and light weight with 
ease of servicing and upkeep, and operate at 
any temperature from equatorial heat to polar 
cold. Ot special interest and importance, as 
simplifying maintenance in the field, is the wide 
interchangeability of parts among the several 
Packettes, and between them and the models in 
the Continental aircraft engine line. 


They're use-proved NOW in air conditioners, 
compressors, crash trucks, generators, test 
stands, refuelers, heaters, blowers, Rollagons, 
multi-purpose tugs and other applications. Expe- 
rience is proving: IF THE APPLICATION FALLS 
WITHIN THEIR POWER RANGE, NO OTHER 
ENGINE WILL DO THE JOB SO WELL. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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In My Opinion 





Erroneous? Postulates 


The biggest error that I can see in 
your series of “Erroneous Postulates” 
was in your publishing them. If I could 
understand the articles or grasp their 
message, I would probably agree that 
they were at least scholarly, if not 
pedantic. Since I cannot, I can only 
confess bafflement and ask what sort 
of reader response you've gotten(?) 

The good Colonel must be an old 
Manpower Officer. 


Major Alan D. Briggs 
U.S. Air Force 


Comments anyone?—Ed. 


Who Done It? 


Re: the photograph of Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau which appeared on 
Page 28, Armed Forces Management, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, December 1960, either 
the negative was reversed when the 
photograph was printed, or General 
Trudeau hasn’t as yet learned that 
decorations are worn on the left side 
of the uniform. 

M. E. Colbert 
Medical Information & Intelligence 
Agency 


General Trudeau learned many 
years ago how decorations should be 
worn (see cover photo, AFM Decem- 
ber 1960), rates tops in military ap- 
pearance at the Pentagon, and is con- 
sidered an authority on the subject. Not 
quite so sharp was the production man 
who reversed the photo cut before go- 
ing to press. However, had your eye 
been as sharp as your wit, you would 
have noticed in the photo that the coat 
was buttoned on the wrong side. To 
please General Trudeau—among others 
—the error was corrected on reprints. 
—Ed. 


Authors Take Note 

In the past several months you have 
authorized Command and Staff Col- 
lege to reproduce a number of articles 
that have appeared in your periodical. 
Articles written by prominent authors 
appearing in publications such as 
yours are ideally suited for supporting 
our curriculum. They are of great help 
to the staff and faculty and of im- 
measurable value to the students of 
Command and Staff College. 


Colonel R. A. Reeve, USAF 
Vice Commandant 
Command and Staff College 
Air University 
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Start small, then. 4 
build it as big 
as you like! 


For as little as $3,315 a month, the compact RCA 301 is 
the only solid state, full-range Electronic Data Processing 
System in this price range that makes it possible to employ 
the ultra sophisticated techniques of much larger and more 
costly systems. And, like all RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Systems, expansion of capacity and usefulness can be 
achieved by adding peripheral equipment or combining 
the RCA 301 with the compatible RCA 501 or RCA 601, 


The RCA 301 user with modest data processing volume can 
start with only the input/output equipment, storage devices 
and simultaneity control required for the initial application. 


As the workload grows you can add any combination of 
punched card, paper tape or magnetic tape input/output, 
and disc file or magnetic tape storage, as well as magnetic 
character sorter-readers. Optional tape speeds are available 
to increase magnetic tape speed almost 5 times and paper 
tape speed 5 or 10 times. 


For full information, write Electronic Data Processing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 8, N.J. 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
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The call came from the United Nations. Within hours, huge airlifters were rushed to the Congo with 
hundreds of U.N. peace troops and tons of supplies. The Congo is a clear case in point why the free world 
must have hundreds of airlifters ready and able to go anywhere, any time — to a little war, a remote hunger 
spot, or for support of full-scale strategic retaliation. In Africa, and in more than three years of Air Force service, 
one big bird has proved ablest: the C-130 Hercules airlifter, made by LOCKHEED GEORGIA. The versatile C-130 
is now operating, or being built, in 12 different configurations for the U.S. Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard—and for the air forces of several other free nations. 
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Philco Achievements 


in Space Technology 


Phileco has made many major contributions to the 
nation’s vital space programs. COURIER, the world’s 
first advanced communications satellite, was designed 
and built by Philco. Philco played a major role in the 
development and installation of the complex com- 
munications, command, tracking and data systems for 
the DISCOVERER program. Space-borne and ground 
communications systems for MIDAS and other satel- 
lites have been Philco designed. Philco developed and 
installed the tracking and receiving systems for the 
Air Force Passive Satellite Relay Link, which utilizes 


the ECHO satellite. In the field of human factors 
engineering, Philco has developed personnel subsystems 
for several major space projects. Philco also produces 
the world’s largest 3-axis satellite tracking antennas. 


These achievements are dramatic evidence of Philco’s 
ability to integrate its extensive resources to the design 
and production of the most sophisticated electronic 
systems. For capacity, facilities and experience in 
space technology, look to the leader . . . look to Philco. 


Government and Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


PHILCO 


Ey Femous fr Quality the World Over 


Communications and Weapons Division > Communications Systems Division 
Computer Division + Sierra Electronic Division > Western Development Laboratories 
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Solid Fuels 
Gain Favor 
For Space 


Shave Costs 
Or Else— 
For Defense 
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Capital Hill headline hunters may make a political football out 
of the flight pay controversy, banging Air Force morale with a 
sledge hammer in the bargain. Congressional complaint that too 
many officers who shouldn’t are receiving the flight pay “bonus” 
is due for an airing this Spring. 

“Too much evidence” indicates hearings may turn into a vote 
seeking snarl much like the Hebert officer-hiring inquiry of a 
year and a half ago. Two points rankle flying officers: (1) as 
even the headline hunters know, in many cases flight pay 
“bonus” is an expedient to hold onto talent whose high-priority 
jobs are regularly and terrifically underpriced; (2) most of current 
“big cost” is due to World War II and Korea officer hump which 
will wipe itself within five years without any legislative assistance. 

Even more to the point: cudgeling military morale could well 
cripple effectiveness. Air Force commanders (ARDC’s General 
Schriever among them) have told headquarters such shenanigans 
would “tear the guts out of my command,” reportedly docu- 
mented their protests with key officer promises to resign if flight 
pay cancellation became effective. 


Military circles are growing considerably more insistent daily 
that the National Aeronautics and Space Administration serves 
no useful purpose. The rash of private military conversation on 
this theme leads many observers to expect that a formal recom- 
mendation may reach the White House soon. 

Say the military: this “space for peaceful purposes idea,” (and 
the apparent psychological reasons for its being set up through 
NASA originally), has been lost largely on world populations it 
was supposed to impress. And, they contend, NASA is only one 
more decision-delaying interface between military capability to 
produce the hardware or see that it is done (as the Air Force is 
in fact doing for NASA today, anyway) and the civilian admin- 
istration at the top which decides which hardware will be ordered. 


Outstanding success by all three services in solid propellant 
fuel field has opened speculation that our first manned operational 
space ship will use the kick of a Saturn-like liquid propellant 
booster to get into space, use solid propellant fuels for steering out 
there and return to earth. Main reasons for solids: less compli- 
cated, less likely to have something go wrong, lack of plumbing 
requirements cuts down on “unprofitable” weight. 

Also, “solids” successes have prompted many “experts” to as- 
sert elatedly that we are closing or have closed the “missile gap” 
—which just as many other “experts” say never existed anyway. 


Reductions in the costs of the development and production of 
new weapons must be realized even though some overall increases 
in the defense spending are authorized. At the Pentagon, word is 
this dictum will mean hard new looks at maintenance outlays and 
reexamination of the contract structure, including awards by 
primes to subs. 
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THIS IS AN ENEMY BOMBER. 
NORTHROP BUILDS IT. 


On a radar screen, the RP-76 target missile can look as big as the largest enemy bomber. Rocket powered, it 
flies faster than sound, operates above 70,000 feet. Yet this little giant is less than ten feet long, weighs just over 
300 pounds, and parachutes down for re-use after completing its run. It is the heart of the Army’s program for 


training the ground-to-air missile crews who guard our cities. The complete target and tracking system is made, 


managed and serviced for the Army by RA i: id PLA 4 E 


A DIVISION OF 


NORTHROP 
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Opening Radiant “Windows” to the Universe... Man's world has been coms 
Gark room: his only view outside has been through a tiny window in the wal 
This analogy is accurate. Visible light, for example, is only about 3% 


radiant energy that fills our world with life. What we know about the other 97% is little 
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Westinghouse is opening the radiant 10 to the universe 
Detense Products Group, 1000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6. [ 


Westinghouse 
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The Case for Reorganization 


by C. W. Borklund 


Disciples of defense reorganization are insisting again 
this year that our military machinery has slipped out of 
date, changes must be made if we are to effectively pre- 
pare for or fight the next war. Impartial analysts (a rare 
commodity in Washington) are finding many of their 
arguments hard to shoot down... 


HEN FORMER DEFENSE Sec- 
retary Thomas Gates was briefed 
by advocates of further military reor- 
ganization, late last fall, on why they 
felt that -way, he reportedly com- 
mented, “I knew things were bad but 
I didn’t know they were that bad. Of 
course, none of this would be neces- 
sary if the Chiefs would do their jobs.” 
Ever since the “unified” defense 
establishment was set up in 1947, the 
Pentagon organization has been a 
favorite subject of books, magazines, 
staff studies, analyses, bi-section, dis- 
section and complaint. “In fact,” said 
one wag, “if all the documents defend- 
ing and/or tearing apart the defense 
organization were assembled in one 
place, they would fill at least three 
wings of the Pentagon, including all 
five floors, part of the basement, sub- 
basement and mezzanine. 

Unfortunately, for the disciples of 
change, the Pentagon has acquired a 
reputation, justified in too many cases, 
for (1) being too easily inclined to 
reorganize its way out of problems or 
(2) if that won’t work, throwing mil- 
lion dollar bills at the headache to 
buy its way out. Thus, just as unfor- 
tunately, an atmosphere of “wolf cry- 
ing” has built up around the whole de- 
fense organization debate. 

So, while the complaints about to- 
day’s “creaky” organization appear to 
have a validity they have not possessed 
for a long time, their impact has been 
far less impressive than was the effect 
of many of the same complaints over 
12 years ago—when Congress reached 
the concise conclusion that we needed 
a “national defense department” rather 
than three separate military protectors. 

But valid or not, the reorganization 
debate is almost certain to be waged 
heatedly again this year—and just as 
certainly, at least within the military, 
very few people fit the “no opinion” 
category. 

As in any argument, the advocates 


of change usually grab the stage first. 
The recommendations for change run 
the gamut from evolutionary “adjust- 
ments” to “concentrate more authority” 
in some form of tri-service committee 
to the drastic upheaval which would 
result in what is most frequently 
labeled “a single military service.” 

Unfortunately for unprejudiced an- 
alysis, “single service” has become a 
warped connotation. Those against 
such a major change actually encour- 
age use of the term. The reason: used 
by itself it tends to rattle the emotions 
of fence sitters into reactionary objec- 
tion to any change at all. 

What these protagonists of change 
really mean by “single service” is, in 
final analysis, that we need “a single 
military staff” at the top Pentagon level 
and a different functional organization 
of the national defense effort. In other 
words, a breakout by tasks rather than 
by military service. 

Whether you are on the side of 
change or not, all argument starts from 
a single key point: change can only be 
justified on the basis of building the 
most efficient structure for effectively 
utilizing the nation’s military resources 
to win a war. 

And to the men who insist that the 
changes must be made, this is pre- 
cisely the point. “In spite of all the 
reorganization that has gone on in the 
last decade, we are still only chipping 
away at the comers of the problem,” 
they insist. Regardless of what the 
organization charts may say, we are 
still, in effect, organized to fight World 
War II today. 

“As a matter of fact, we're not even 
that well off anymore. At least then, 
the Navy and Air Force had command 
over their operating forces. Today, it’s 
hard to figure out just who is in com- 
mand”—a contention which far too 
many military people are reluctantly 
forced to accept—particularly after 
having gone through the frustrating 
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procedure of trying to find somebody 
at the top with the authority to make 
a decision that will stick. 

And, insist change advocates, the 
most effective organization for waging 
a war is also the most effective or- 
ganization for war preparation in peace 
time. They add, “we really have no 
choice except to be organized for war 
since, particularly in a general con- 
flict, there isn’t going to be enough 
time after the balloon goes up to re- 
arrange things anyway.” 

Their hooker: “Besides, the status 
quo boys have never been able to shoot 
down this argument effectively anyway 
except by conjuring up unsubstantiated 
emotional ghosts. This, significantly, 
is the same sort of ploy used by Army 
staff people a half century ago against 
Elihu Root when he proposed a Chief 
of Staff system for the Army.” 

Moving from that base into their 
supporting arguments, the officers who 
insist the organization is outdated can 
build quite a case. (Among the rea- 
sons: they have done their homework. 
“When we started on this project some 
time ago, we assembled and studied 
everything that had ever been written 
about how a military machine should 
be set up.”) Leading the backup argu- 
ments: 


1—Will of Congress 

The overall effort of Congress since 
1947 has been to set up an organiza- 
tional framework to allow the Defense 
Secretary to make changes without go- 


ing to Congress, ie. they have given 
the Defense Secretary more and more 
power. Their reason: “one of the great- 
est lessons of World War II was the 
realization that unified direction of all 
military power is essential to victory.” 

2—Decision-Making 

Clearly, the current organization re- 
sembles a “states rights” setup rather 
than a federal organization. How can 
effective decisions be made when the 
responsibility for doing a job is vested 
in a unified command while the where- 
withal, i.e. support, is vested in the 
separate services? Under such a setup 
there is no place to put the blame for 
wrong decisions, functional needs of 
the total national defense responsibility 
are diluted, and we have, in effect, 
three people (services) each trying to 
do the whole job. 


3—People 


Tied closely to the above is another 
argument—as has been pointed out 
almost to a hysterical degree in these 
pages in the past. It is the people who 
make an organization work or flop. 
And, beginning with the valid premise 
that the managers are (generally) con- 
scientious, devoted and the rest, change 
advocates cite what they feel is their 
strongest supporting argument. 

Current organization allows, even 
encourages, the talented people to con- 
sider first their separate, immediate 
problem—with no need to place it 
into context. “To carry out their parti- 
cular responsibility almost forces these 
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knowledgeable men to make the lesser 
(Service-oriented) seem the greater 
(total national defense) cause.” 

The result, they claim: duplication, 
divisive effort, grabbing for instead 
of sharing of resources and finally, two 
top executives, coming from different 
directions, colliding head to head and, 
in effect, cancelling each other out— 
in other words, no progress. 


4—Military Advice 

Even today, because of its committee 
structure, the Joint Chiefs organiza- 
tion is in a doubtful position to give 
the Defense Secretary credible alterna- 
tives. Alternatives are developed by 
the services unilaterally and “you know 
how much national military contem- 
plation you get there.” Even worse: 
the Joint Staff has no _ executive 
authority, can’t tell people to do things 
—even though they are in the best 
position to analyze the total national 
defense problem. 


5—Cost Squeeze 


All three services are trapped be- 
tween arithmetically increasing weapon 
system requirements and geometrically 
zooming costs of these systems. Backed 
by the fantastic amount of de facto 
power each service has been given, 
they all feel a responsibility for doing 
as much of the job as possible. Thus, 
to the cost crisis has been added the 
unnecessary additional financial bur- 
den of duplication. 

(One possible immediate economy 
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measure: use of common training 
facilities—for at least the active estab- 
lishment which is not quite so ham- 
strung by the political chains which 
burden the Reserves and National 
Guard. ) 

Examples of the cost squeeze: de- 
fense was budgeting less than $100- 
million in 1955 for communications- 
“electronics, will spend $600-million in 
1962 for such things as SAGE, 
BMEWS, White Alice, Dew Line and 
the communications nets alone. A few 
submarines cost up to 20 times as much 
as World War II models—not includ- 
ing Polaris missiles. Air Force fighters 
cost 15 to 16 times more. 


The Results 


On top of this, this each-trying-to- 
do-it-all situation has resulted in the 
U.S. national defense establishment be- 
ing able to hit Russia West of the Urals 
with such an excessive mountain of 
hardware as: B-47s, B-52s, B-58s, 
Atlas, Titan, submarine-based Polaris, 
Minuteman, carrier and Europe-based 
“tactical” aircraft (F-100, F-105, 83D, 
83J, etc.), British V-bombers, Thor, 
Jupiter, Pershing, missile launching 
surface ships, Honest John, Corporal, 
Sergeant, Redstone, Mace, Matador, 
Snark—and for the future, a list of new 
weapon development which is just 
about as long. 

Certainly, considerable opposition 
can be found to any one of the above 
five points as well as to several dozen 
other arguments of the “change” ad- 
vocates. Regardless, however, of 
whether this debate will be resolved 
dramatically within the next year or we 
continue chipping away at the prob- 
lem, it is a safe bet—no matter which 
side of the fence you are on—that 
there will be changes. 


There always have been. (Example: 
“administrative” changes alone in sub 
offices within the Defense Department 
challenge the imagination they are so 
numerous.) With that in mind, how 
much changing can be done and by 
whom? The defense structure, generally 
speaking, can be altered significantly 
in one of three ways: (1) by Con- 
gressional action, (2) by Presidential 
order, (3) by the Secretary of Defense 
through administrative decree. 

Although the current debate on de- 
fense reorganization has already built 
up to such a pitch that many people 
assume it will be handled by Congress, 
in fact, a great many of the proposals 
for change currently being made can 
be handled either by the Defense 
Secretary or the President. 

More to the heretofore unrecognized 
point: the Defense Secretary has a 
tremendous amount of power—but has 
always been assumed to be a rela- 
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Clues to What’s Ahead: Determination 


McNamara’s “mailed fist,” as it is already being called, began banging 
at bureaucracy almost before the man himself had reached the Defense 
front office. Although it may read like tepid textbook conversation, Mc- 
Namara’s views on management—particularly as applied to Defense—pro- 
vide the significant clues to how the department is going to be run. 


Here are some of the statements he’s already made on the subject: 


On reorganization— 


“IT plan no major reorganization of the Department until I have become 
more intimately acquainted with its present organizational structure and 


. operating effectiveness. 


“Furthermore, I have established an office of management planning and 
organizational studies—the first to my knowledge that has existed in the 
Defense Department. This office will study this problem in great detail, not 
only major organizational changes but minor ones as well, which can and 
should be made in any organization as it develops and changes to meet 
the changes in its operation conditions.” 


On reporting— 


“There are, or were, 15 Presidential appointees reporting to me and to 
Deputy Secretary Gilpatric—15 to each of us. This obviously is an im- 
possible situation. By eliminating two assistant secretaries’ positions (Health 
& Medical, Properties & Installations) that number will be reduced to 13, 
still far too many, but at least a step in the right direction.” 


for 








tively weak element of this hassle 
merely because past defense secretaries 
have failed to utilize anywhere near 
their full administrative strength. 


The Freedoms 


To begin with, the 1958 Defense Re- 
organization Act permits the Defense 
Secretary to transfer, reassign, abolish 
or consolidate non-common service (or 
supply) functions in peace time—a 
freedom in contrast to the limitations 
on his authority to tinker with statutory 
functions of the military departments. 
In practice, this authority has occasion- 
ally been exercised with a good deal of 
freedom (as in the setting up of the 
defense communications agency)— 
even though the definition what is a 
service and what is a statutory activity 
has never been tested by any legalistic 
procedure. 

In any event, there are at least five 
principal means by which the Secretary 
of Defense can make organizational or 
procedural changes: 

a—exercising the budgetary and/or 
apportionment power to approve or dis- 
approve military department activities. 

b—using his power to appoint, to as- 
sign and recommend for promotion 
those individuals he desires. Defense 
directives and requests can be used, 
and have been, to establish a wide vari- 
ety of changes, all the way from new 
procedures to setting up single man- 
agerships. 


c—submitting formal legislative re- 
quests. 

d—by extensive use of the above- 
mentioned provisions of the 1958 De- 
fense Reorganization Act to “transfer, 
reassign, abolish or consolidate.” 

And an additional authority which 
used to exist (it lapsed in June 60) 
and will again, provided Congress re- 
enacts it, is the law which permitted 
the President to invoke Executive Re- 
organization Plans to achieve organiza- 
tional or procedural changes. 

(The procedure: the President would 
submit any recommended changes to 
Congressional committes and, if Con- 
gress did not voice an opinion within 
a certain specified time limit, the 
changes would automatically take 
effect. More to the point: any such 
Presidential proposal which is not re- 
jected by the government operations 
committees within 60 days and is 
therefore enacted takes precedence 
over any legislation with which it 
might conflict.) 


What It Could Mean 


What all this could mean to Defense 
organization is outlined on the follow- 
ing pages. 

Numerous ideas are kicking around 
among the critics and observers on 
Defense reorganization, all of them 
geared (the advocates say) to an 
organizational structure which will pro- 
vide the Defense Secretary with advice 
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for Unanimity of Actions and Policies 


On control— 


“I have stated to my staff, to the Service secretaries, and to the Joint 
Chiefs that (a) during the development of policies relating to the Defense 
Department, I expect full and open discussion by all Department leaders, 
military and civilian, without regard to whether their views conform to 
those of others in the Department— including my own; (b) that once a de- 
cision has been reached and a policy established representing the decision 
of the President or other appropriate authorities, then all members of the 
Department, military and civilian, will be expected to support that decision, 
publicly and otherwise; (c) that when I say they are expected to support it 
publicly, I do not mean that they should not express their opinions, par- 
ticularly their disagreements, relating to policies, if queried by appropriate 
agencies of Congress; (d) there are additional provisions provided (them) 
in the Reorganization act to report (to Congress) if, in their opinion, those 
policies do not permit them to carry out their responsibilities.” 


On strategy as it affects running the Defense setup— 


“I will re-examine strategy, in the broad sense of the term. The strategic 
weapons study is being undertaken by a group under the direction of 


(former Rand Corp. employee) Charles Hitch.” 


On relationship with State—long a complaint in some Defense offices— 
“I can guarantee it will be close. Dean Rusk and I discussed this sub- 
ject before we were appointed to our positions. We have held a number of 
discussions on it since. I expect that there will be at all echelons within 
State and Defense a close, cordial, intimate, cooperative relationship.” 








he needs—from both the military and 
managerial sides of the house. 

Short of a special encyclopedia, no 
document could cover all details of the 
various proposals, But, as your key to 
what might be done, here are some of 
the major limitations and authorities 
which outline the Defense Secretary’s 
power to make changes in the military 
establishment as outlined in existing 
legislation. 


Limitations 


As noted earlier, the Secretary of 
Defense cannot merge the military 
Services into a single Service nor 
appoint a single Chief of Staff nor 
establish an overall Armed Forces 
General Staff without going to the 
Congress with new legislation. 

Similarly, the Defense Secretary 
cannot transfer the Service secretaries 
to under secretaries of Defense, nor 
transfer, on his own authority, any of 
the statutory functions assigned by law 
to the military departments, nor in- 
crease the size of the Joint Staff above 
its current 400-officer limitation. Be- 
yond general limitations such as these, 
the Secretary of Defense has wide 
authority to make many changes in 
the management and organization of 
all elements of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

In the same vein, the Defense Sec- 
retary would have to request new 
legislation to change the basic person- 
nel legislation applicable to the officer 
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corps of the military departments. New 
legislation undoubtedly would also be 
required for any major change in the 
Reserve or National Guard programs 
of the military departments. 


Existing Power 


The sheer size, complexity and world- 
wide deployment of the national de- 
fense effort has been a deciding factor 
in leading Congress to grant the De- 
fense Secretary an increasing amount 
of authority to make necessary changes 
to meet new requirements as they 
develop. 


Beginning with the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949, every major 
change in Defense legislation has in- 
creased the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense—and decreased, commensur- 
ately, the powers of the Service Sec- 
retaries and military departments. 

For example, the McCormack amend- 
ments to the 1958 Defense Reorgani- 
zation Act provide that “Whenever 
the Secretary of Defense determines 
it will be advantageous to the govern- 
ment in terms of effectiveness, economy 
or efficiency, he may consolidate any 
supply or service activity common to 
more than one military department.” 

Some idea of the authority con- 
tained in this amendment, however, 
may be obtained from revicwing the 
words of House Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack when he introduced this 
amendment: 


“These activities include procure- 
ment, warehousing, distribution, cat- 
aloging and other supply activities; 
surplus disposal, financial management, 
budgeting, disbursing, accounting, and 
so forth; medical and hospital services, 
transportation—land, sea and air—in- 
telligence, legal, public relations, re- 
cruiting, military police, training, liai- 
son activities and so forth, and use an 
estimated two-thirds of the military 
budget. : 

“The amendment . . . provides for 
maximum flexibility so that the Secre- 
tary of Defense is empowered to pro- 
vide, after thorough study, the best 
possible type of operation for supply 
and service functions depending upon 
their nature . . .” 


It Also Provided .... 


In addition, the 1958 Act also pro- 
vided the Defense Secretary with the 
power to assign responsibility for new 
weapons Or weapon systems to one 
or more of the military departments 
or Services. 


1958 legislation also provided a 
method whereby the Secretary may 
transfer, reassign, consolidate or abol- 
ish statutory functions of the military 
departments without requesting new 
legislation. Section 202 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, re- 
quired the Secretary to submit to Con- 
gress any proposed plan for changing 
statutory functions. If there is no ob- 
jection to such proposed changes by 
Congress, then the Secretary of De- 
fense may order their implementation. 

There are a variety of other powers 
stemming from his position as head 
of an executive department of govern- 
ment or from National Security Act 
amendments of 1949 and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 of 1953. 


In a nut shell, these changes in the 
basic Defense legislation permit him 
to run the Department as efficiently 
as possible. Said Congressmen Carol 
Vinson: The Secretary of Defense is 
“boss” of the Department of Defense 
and the Service Secretaries are his 
operating managers. 

Thus, there are no private preserves 
in the Department of Defense and 
every activity of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the military departments and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
subject to the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 

What this power outline amounts 
to—as it always has in any organiza- 
tion—is: If the Secretary is strong and 
builds a strong staff around him, a 
great deal can be done. If he isn't, 
the authority vacuum will be filled by 
default as it has been far too often in 
the past—by Single-Service or single- 
project oriented individuals. * 
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Jack Holt Blades 


HILE BOTH INDUSTRY and defense have been 

praising the defense-industry team a good deal 
lately, this “powerful cohesive force” is not nearly as 
gloriously rosy-hued as it has been described. 

To have a team that works, like the bally-hoo says 
it should, takes more than lip service. It means diving 
into big managerial fields where problems (like com- 
munications) are simple-sounding and solutions just as 
obvious—but academic if nothing is done about them. 

To Jack Blades (see box) and a good many members 
like him from the industry side of the house, this “team” 
will continue to run down blind alleys, waste effort, 
and spin wheels until top management, from both sides 
of the fence, (1) sees the team concept’s value and (2) 
actively demonstrates that it takes something more than 
casual conversation to make the idea work. 

In response to a series of questions about the road- 
blocks to action, here is what Blades had to say: 


Q. What is your toughest problem in “setting the mili- 
tary stage,” as you call it, for AMF engineers to demon- 
strate their capability? 

A. The hurdle of that lip-serviced-to-death communica- 
tions problem—not only between us and the military 
but even within our own organization, and I am sure 
even within theirs. We have difficulty drawing out in- 
formation on what the military is thinking about and 
where we can be of help. 

Defense’s biggest communications problem, I think, 
is making sure that all the inputs are really put in so 
that they have specific outlines of what the problems 
are. And, to carry that one step further, they have the 
difficulty then of uncovering all the industries which 
have a capability to contribute to some specific product, 
seeing that they are exposed to the problem. 

The “inputs” idea is a good one but not enough of 
the top people push it. Consequently, we get a great 
deal of our information by word-of-mouth—which is 
hazardous and runs the risk of being a personal opinion 
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One of a Series on Problems Facing the 
Defense-Industry Team . . 


Communications: 


Where 
“The Team” 


Is in Trouble 


rather than an authoritative military position. 

Our internal problem, in coming up with answers to 
some of their problems, is much the same. I am con- 
stantly amazed with the capability that keeps popping 
up unexpectedly in our own organization, coming up 
with some of the things the engineers do. 


Q. How do you uncover this capability? 

A. The technique is nothing brilliant but it can be very 
effective if top management insists on it. It’s the same 
thing General Trudeau is trying hard to crank up in 
Army R&D, i.e. encouraging dynamic thinking, the idea 
men. Most of the ideas may be worth nothing but we’ll 
never know unless the engineers and scientists throw 
them out into the open. 


Q. Are there any pitfalls to “priming the thinkers?” 


A. There is one big one, a problem that exists not only 
within our own organization but within the military and, 
in the third place, with our men who contact the mili- 
tary. It amounts to the hesitancy about sharing ideas 
for fear of getting a reprimand. 

You get bloodied a couple of times (and 90% of the 
ideas are sloughed off as no good) and the average man 
tends to back away. Instead of thinking originally, he 
starts trying to anticipate what the boss is going to think 
and answering that way. As Trudeau says, he shouldn’t, 
and like Trudeau, we have very little use for this type. 


Q. How well does the military handle this? 

A. There are times I worry considerably about that. 
You can’t tie this sort of thing down with any statistic, 
naturally, but I have considerable doubt, occasionally, 
that they really anticipate and push good ideas which 
look farfetched, but aren’t. 


Q. Is this tied up with the “authority to be wrong?” 
A. Absolutely. Without that delegation of authority the 
whole thing flops. Morehead Patterson (AMF Board 
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Chairman) had the authority (and the “guts,” if you 
will) when he was developing the Pinspotter. If he 
hadn’t, and it hadn’t worked, he possibly would not 
have AMF as it is today. 


Q. What are the results? 


A. Well, for the military, it means industrial concerns 
will come up with ideas—usually at no cost to the gov- 
ernment. An example is AMF’s development of cross 
bar switching in communications. But the real advantage 
is that we don’t have to worry about holding back what 
we think is sound advice just out of fear of alienating 
the customer. 


Q. What are your communication channels with the 
military? 

A. For one thing, we have a customer service depart- 
ment in the field to check constantly on the new ideas 
coming up, keeping AMF abreast of current thinking in 
the military across the country—and even overseas. 

But the fuel that makes this organization run is talk- 
ing to people on a day-to-day basis. There is no sub- 
stitute for contacting the military on a timely, continu- 
ing personal basis to get thoughts, ideas. 

And Defense is set up very well to handle these audi- 
ences. I don’t mean the formal briefings in which, un- 
fortunately, we usually have a hard time drawing out 
what is really going on in the military mind. We have 
more success with a coffee break in the morning, for 
instance—in their offices, not ours, discussing these 
things with them in their atmosphere. 


Q. Does hiring ex-military officers fit in here? 

A. I think people in the military have a definite con- 
tribution to make to the military after they leave. Re- 
garding those Congressional hearings a year ago on 
“officer hiring,” I believe strongly that military men 
should not be chastised for going back to their former 
service to offer answers to some of the problems they 
know exist. They are knowledgeable and their ideas for 
problem solutions should be brought forth. We should 
take advantage of their talents, not fetter them. 


Q. But what about the influence aspect? 


A. Influence plays, and will always play, a large part in 
any contracts that are issued as long as people are doing 
the analyzing. They are influenced by past experience, 
personalities, capabilities. And, furthermore, even if in- 
fluence sells the product, the company has to back up 
what it promises or it doesn’t stay in business, Besides 
they (Defense) have drawers of justification on why 
they say “yes” or “no.” 


Q. Where must the answer to the communications 
problem come from? 


A. Unfortunately, I ¢.ess, the monkey goes on the 
military back for this one. We are both looking for the 
same thing, of course, providing answers. But the solu- 
tion on how to make industry aware of the problems 
must come from the military. Far too often, we can 
only guess that we are contacting the right people, 
demonstrating to them that we have the sort of capa- 
bilities they need. Defense is supposed to know who 
the right people are. But, based on some of the past 
decisions, I sometimes wonder if even they know. And 
if they don’t, how can we find out? 4 
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Background on AMF’s 
Challenge: 


In 1958, under the leadership of American 
Machine and Foundry Board Chairman, Morehead 
Patterson, Carter Burgess, as President, Rodney 
Gott, Executive Vice President, and Fred Powell 
formed AMF’s Government Products Group. Gov- 
ernment bookings were then at a low $10-million. 
By year-end bookings had doubled, zoomed in 
1959 (to $82-million), and AMF wound up 1960 
with another impressive report: to about $150- 
million worth of government business. 

While few people, including the men themselves, 
give the Burgess-Gott-Powell team unqualified 
credit for all that meteoric success, most AMF 
personnel do give them credit for setting up the 
right kind of corporate environment to make that 
progress possible. 

Basically, this meant little more than a very ob- 
vious, but very vital demonstration of enough faith 
in the people and the organization to give them a 
free hand in grabbing for a chunk of the military 
market, showing the military what AMF could do. 

One of the key men in this drive to the top was 
43-year-old Jack Holt Blades, today head of the 
Customer Service Division, Government Products 
Group. In 1955, when Blades joined AMF, he left 
a pair of jobs: with his own firm, Blades Manu- 
facturing Corp., and with Selb Manufacturing 
Corp. (machine and sheet metal parts), as presi- 
dent, head salesman, manufacturing engineer and 
problem solver. 

Says Blades, “I came into the organization with 
virtually no experience in military. From the know- 
how talents of both military and AMF people that 
I was immediately exposed to, I became convinced 
there was no limit to AMF’s opportunity.” 

His problem: At the management level, probe 
for areas where AMF’s engineers and scientists 
could “show off” to military buyers. With one mil- 
lion square feet of manufacturing floor space, over 
3000 engineers (a work force no commercial con- 
cern could afford to maintain without government 
contracts), Blades had to find all the right stages or 
AMF’s Government Business could easily have 
nose-dived into disastrous financial trouble. 

Drawing on that experience in “stage hunting,” 
in the sale and manufacture of hardware to de- 
fense and a host of prime and sub-prime contrac- 
tors, Blades outlines, in the accompanying article, 
some of the problems he has run into. 

In sum, they amount to pointing out a serious 
gap in communications, a complaint that both 
members of the so-called defense-industry team 
frequently display a disconcerting inability to get 
together. While not a startlingly new discovery 
(industry—and the military—have complained of 
this before) it is, as Blades points out, one of the 
basic tools in the defense-industry relationship that 
demands constant attention. 














PENTAGON PROFILE: 


Captain Levering Smith 
Director, Technical Division/ Special 
Projects, Navy’s Bureau of Weapons 


How 


Good Planning 


Pays Off 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFI- 

CANT, and least recognized, roles 
in the whole Polaris Weapon System 
Development was, and is being, played 
by a 51-year-old mid-westerner: Cap- 
tain Levering Smith. 

Called “the smartest scientist in uni- 
form” by his boss, Vice Admiral Wm. 
F. Raborn, he has been labeled “the 
sharpest technical program director I’ve 
ever worked for” by most of the SP 
staff. Members of the team, both in 
Navy and industry, have been amazed 
by two things about Levering Smith: 
(1) his impressive talents, both scien- 
tific and managerial; (2) the fact that 
his vital role has gone virtually un- 
publicized. Yet, Levering Smith’s stamp 
can be found in every important as- 
pect of today’s Fleet Ballistic Missile 
System. 

Outlining all of them would take a 
text book. Some key points, however, 
don’t require that much research. 
Among them: 

Item: “We started in 1956 on the 
basis of assuming we were successful 
—which has been the general approach 
used around here ever since.” 

Item: “We have kept development 
engineers fully responsible for sub- 
systems until well into production.” 
The object: keeping together responsi- 
bility for development, production and 
maintenance before the system hardens 
too much, Idea. is based on Smith’s 
experience at Naval Ordnance Test 
Station and elsewhere. 

Item: Part of his early recommenda- 
tion—nothing be done on Polaris until 
after a three-month study by top U.S. 
scientists. Object: complete a compre- 
hensive preliminary design study so 
that (1) “everyone would know ex- 
actly where we wanted to go, (2) we 


would avoid running down a lot of 
blind alleys.” 

Item: In addition to this three- 
month study, Levering Smith himself 
drew up an operational plan for tech- 
nical development. He wrote it up, 
filed it in the safe, without showing it 
to anyone. “I figured I wouldn’t have 
time to write it when the project 
started.” Even though no one else 
in this team has ever seen it, it has 
become Smith’s personal milestone 
chart. Another example of Smith’s 
quiet insistence on not leaping until 
he’s looked, it has become, indirectly, 
through other paperwork communica- 
tions, the technical development plan 
for the weapon system itself. 


Since Smith had led most of the 
technical planning up to this time 
(1956), he was put in charge of the 
design study group, moved from there 
into his present job as technical direc- 
tor of Special Projects—with a short 
pause as “head of the Special Projects 
Propulsion Branch” while SP was still 
saddled, technically at least, with tak- 
ing the liquid fueled Jupiter to sea. 

An early indication of how soundly 
his efforts have marked the program’s 
path: all major design decisions made 
in 1956 have held. The only major 
change has resulted from a major al- 
teration in goal: from a 1500 mile mis- 
sile in 56 to'a 2500 mile range today 
—to counter a possible major Russian 
ASW threat. 

Characteristically soft-spoken, articu- 
late Captain Smith will, if forced, sum 
his whole contribution up with “merely 
good planning by smart people.” But 
military technical program managers 
trying to understand what this means 


(continued on page 34) 
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WHO is at work on a satellite system for global telephone and TV transmission? 





WHO provides the communications channels for America’s missile defenses? 





WHO is girdling the globe with communications for America’s first man into space? 





WHO tapped the sun for electric power by inventing the Solar Battery? 





WHO used the moon for two-way conversations across the country? 


who? 


WHO guided Tiros and Echo into accurate orbit? 











WHO made your pocket radio possible by inventing the Transistor? 





WHO maintains the world’s largest, finest industrial research facilities? 





WHO supplies the most and the best telephone service in the world? 





WHO has the UNIVERSAL communications organization? 





THERE’S ONLY ONE ANSWER TO ALL TEN QUESTIONS 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (8) 


Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 
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LEFT: USAF technicians of 6555th Test Wing under technical supervision of 
Aeronutronic engineers erect Blue Scout on simplified launch pad prior to suc- 
cessful flight. The development of Blue Scout effectively bridges gap between 
larger, more expensive ICBM's and smaller sounding rockets in our advanced 
space research and test programs. The Blue Scout is the largest solid fuel missile 
ever fired at Cape Canaveral. 


OPPOSITE: U. S. Air Force Blue Scout Jr., lifts off launch pad as spin rockets 
ignite. This unguided 4-stage missile was successfully launched on the first attempt. 





U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTOS 


The United States Air Force Blue Scout Program provides the 
Nation with a new and versatile low-cost family of test vehicles 
to support our military weapons and space systems development 
programs. It can be used in a variety of deep space probes, orbit 
missions, boost glide trajectories, and as a rocket and satellite 
command and control communications system. Blue Scout has 
already fired a 32-pound scientific payload 16,000 miles into space 
...and a 392-pound payload in a controlled trajectory 1400 miles 
down the Atlantic Missile Range. Aeronutronic is systems engineer, 
payload and test contractor on this important Air Force program. 


AERONUTRONIC DIVISION Ford hotor Company, DEFENSE PRODUCTS GROUP 


FORD ROAD. NEWPORT BEACH. CALIFORNIA 


Write for information about 
Aeronutronic’s capabilities and 
the career opportunities open 
for engineers and scientists. 





The Blue Scout program, based on modifications of the NASA Scout, is under the executive direction of the U.S. Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division, Air Research and Development Command. Above LEFT : Blue Scout is raised to a 
firing position on simplified launch pad. Because missile requires minimum ground support equipment, it is operable 
in a number of various field environments at minimum cost. RIGHT : Instrument package of Blue Scout is checked by 
Aeronutronic personnel and Air Force technicians. Accurate guidance system, data recovery system and final stage 
attitude control make Blue Scout adaptable to a wide variety of applications. 
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Peaas. 


"It is believed that no other single | 


aircraft in the world can match the 


performance of the TSR 2..." 


| | 
| | 
ae 





The Right Hon. Harold Watkinson, MP, British Minister of Defence, speaking at Weybridge, on Friday, 7th October 1960 


.._AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 


British Aircraft Corporation have recently received an order from the 
Ministry of Aviation for a number of TSR 2's. One of the most advanced 
military aircraft ever to be designed, the TSR 2 will be used in tactical 





strike and r 


nuclear. it will 1. Reach twice the speed of 


issance roles with a wide range of weapons, including 


d at altitude. 2. it will be 





capable of high subsonic speeds at ground level, and 3. It will have short 
take-off and landing capabilities from inferior surfaces. 


The Minister of Defence said, when an- 
nouncing the order: “It is believed 
that no other single aircraft in the world 
can match the performance of the 
TSR 2 in all three respects.’’ The TSR 2 
will be powered by the Bristol Siddeley 
Olympus turbojet. 





| POWER FOR THIS » 


co reer entice 












The Bristol Siddeley Olympus high-thrust 
turbojet powers the Avro Vulcan V-bomber, 
spearhead of the RAF’s deterrent force. 





The Bristol Siddeley Olympus has 
proved itself in service to be one of the 
most successful turbojets ever built. 
Its truly astonishing built-in potential 
has been strikingly demonstrated by the 
threefold increase in power from the 
11,000-lb thrust of the original produc- 


- a 


... AND THIS 





The Bristol Siddeley Industrial Proteus gas 
turbine engine powers a 3-megawatt turbo- 
generator which operates unmanned. 


tion engine to the 33,000-Ib thrust with 


reheat of the latest version. The 


Olympus, which has already helped the 
Avro Vulcan V-bomber to achieve its 
outstanding performance, embodies all 
the qualities essential for the efficient 
propulsion of a supersonic aircraft:— 
high power at high altitude; remarkable 
handling characteristics; extremely low 
fuel consumption; great operational 
flexibility; a long overhaul life; and the 
highest power for its weight of any 
high-thrust turbojet. 

The Olympus is a strong contender 
for Britain’s supersonic transport. 








The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus 
powers the “Brave” class Royal Navy 96-ft, 
50-knot patrol boats. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


Bristo! Aero-industries Limited, 200 International Aviation Buildings, Montreal 3. Tel: University 6-5471 
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S A RESULT of the article 

“NATO: the Longer We Wait . . .” 
in November, 60, AFM, some highly 
original, interesting thoughts are cir- 
culating NATO headquarters near 
Paris. 

On the knotty problems facing 
NATO today (among them: control of 
nuclear weapons, Polaris for NATO, 
etc.), three distinguished Frenchmen 
(see background at right) have pre- 
sented their views, have, as a result, 
added new depth to a debate which 
may continue for the rest of the year 
—before a decision is reached. 

Indicative of the kaleidoscopic 
range of opinion, by men of authority, 
which must be resolved before NATO 
can make a decision, these views also 
give U.S. military men an insight into 
how European NATO members— 
some of them, at least—look at the 
alliance headaches. 

The ideas voiced here come from 
three Frenchmen, Senators Bethouart 
and Pisani, General Gallois. A clue 
to the value of their comments: Gal- 
lois, for one, is regarded as one of 
France’s greatest strategists. 

Here is what they had to say: 

On whether NATO itself should be 
given control of a nuclear deterrent 
force, Bethouart commented that it 
would be a good idea to give NATO 
part of the deterrent force, he thought, 
particularly that part destined to act 
in case of aggression on territories 
guaranteed by NATO, aggression car- 
ried out with conventional (non-nu- 
clear) arms. But, he added, in the 
event of a general nuclear attack, he 
feels that the only deterrent’ force 
capable of counter-acting is the Anglo- 
American strategic force, particularly 
the Strategic Air Command. This force, 
he feels, since it is “our guarantee 
against nuclear aggression,” should 
not be touched. However, he believes 
it must be complemented by European 
forces—which could be made avail- 
able to NATO with certain reserva- 
tions (mentioned, by him, in what fol- 
lows). 


Pisani, on the other hand, believes 
that the NATO organization _ itself 
should definitely be given control of 
the nuclear deterrent foree—when the 
Atlantic Alliance becomes a real as- 
sociation and more than just a mili- 
tary treaty, i.e. when the responsibil- 
ity, destiny and even civilization of the 
peoples of member countries is 
wrapped up in the organization. 

Until this state of affairs comes 
about, he believes NATO should 
maintain a deterrent force adequate 
to handle only those problems which 
NATO, as an alliance, would clearly 
have to resolve. In a broad look at 
NATO’s future, he told us that posi- 
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Some French Opinions on: 





THE NATO COUNTRIES 


1. BELGIUM—2. CANADA 

3. DENMARK—4. FRANCE 

5. FED. REP. OF GERMANY 
6. GREECE—7. ICELAND 

8. ITALY—9. LUXEMBOURG 
10. NETHERLANDS 
Tl. NORWAY—12. PORTUGAL 
13. TURKEY 
. UNITED KINGDOM 
. UNITED STATES 


















NATO COUNTRIES 
SOVIET BLOC 


On April 4th, 1949, the North Atlantic of 
Treaty was signed by twelve countries. It 
contained a clear warning to any would- 
be agressor: an attack against any of us 
shall be considered an attack against us 
all. Three years later Greece and Turkey 

joined the Alliance, and in 1955 the Fed- a 
eral Republic of Germany became NATO's 

fifteenth member. I soviet BLoc 


What’s Ahead for NATO 


by Anthony Vandyk 














Background: Shortly after an article appeared in November, 
AFM, on “NATO: the Longer We Wait .. .” three distinguished 
Frenchmen, all experts in NATO affairs, reacted with some 
highly original thoughts of their own to AFM’s European cor- 
respondent on what’s ahead in the world’s strongest military al- 


liance. 


Their names: Senator Bethouart, Senator Pisani and General 
Gallois. 


Their background: 


Bethouart, a retired Army General and veteran of both world 
wars, has been active in NATO affairs, was president of the Con- 
ference of NATO parliamentarians in Washington in 1959. 
Pisani has been active in NATO matters in the French Congress 
and is a member of the NATO Conference of Parliamentarians. 
A member of the resistance movement in World War II, he has 
been governor of two of France’s most important provinces. Gen- 
eral Gallois is regarded as one of France’s greatest strategists, 
has had an extremely distinguished career in the French Air 
Force and served on the SHAPE headquarters staff.—Ed. 
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tion of this force and the establish- 
ment of rules for its use are first steps 
which must be taken if the alliance 
is to progress. As things stand today, 
Pisani notes, 14 nations have dele- 
gated their defense to the 15th. 

Military expert, General Gallois, 
however, said that giving NATO control 
of some nuclear deterrent forces would 
. be more a political than a military 
gesture. His judgment: from the mili- 
tary aspect, American control is the 
best solution, “at least as long as 
American forces are committed in 
Europe—and I cannot foresee a poli- 
tical situation in which they could 
safely leave Europe.” His backup: If 
15 nations had to be consulted before 
weapons could be used, their deter- 
rent value would be greatly dimin- 
ished. Gallois adds that whatever 
political advantage there might be to 
a joint deterrent is secondary com- 
pared to the probable loss of efficiency 
of the whole system. 

Commenting on former U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Herter’s proposal that 
NATO’s future development be laid 
out in a 10-year plan, Pisani observed 
that the plan “is indispensable,” pro- 
vided it deals with NATO’s geo- 
graphical extension, competence and 
the treaty definitions. 

Gallois feels the Herter idea, (whose 
object is to shift emphasis from mili- 
tary to economic problems), was ex- 
cellent “but not sufficiently specific.” 
It won't solve, he says, two of NATO’s 
current problems: the wide range of 
weapons needed today (most of which 
are too costly for a large number of 
member nations to buy); and the big 
question of whether a massive re- 
taliation policy makes sense if only 
one NATO nation is isolated and 
threatened separately. 

All three Frenchmen felt the right 
first step in setting up a NATO nu- 
clear deterrent would be a_ small 
Polaris missile force. But again, Gal- 
lois wondered what it would add to 
the already “devastating power of 
SAC,” added “the isolated nation 
would accept protection from such 
a force but would the other members 
be willing to run the accompanying 
risks?” 

The three men were very insistent 
about the U.S. retaining forces in 
Europe. Pisani, particularly, wondered 
what Europeans would think if the 
U.S. reduced its interest in defend- 


ing Europe to solely the “terrifying | 


use of nuclear arms.” (As a second 
thought, Bethouart asked, “Why not 
station European units in the US. 
just as American units are stationed 
in Europe’—as one of those first 
steps in making this a real alliance.) 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Stunt Box—your big plus 
with Teletype printers 


Built into Teletype Model 28 page printers is a control device 
called the Stunt Box. The function of this unique component is to 
provide extra control facilities for both local and remote operations. 
Thus—in addition to transmitting, receiving and recording mes- 
sages and data—the page printer can be used for a variety of 
switching, remote control and selective calling tasks. 


The Stunt Box reduces costs by simplifying equipment needs a 

and systems arrangements. It is the Big Plus—the extra value in 
Teletype Model 28 page printers and automatic send-receive sets. T 
th 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for the 


Bell System and others who require the finest in data communi- al 
cations equipment. ak 
co 

Write for free 20-page brochure, ‘“‘The Teletype 28 Stunt i. 


Box,” to Teletype Corporation, Dept. 77C, 5555 Touhy Avenue, 
Skokie, Illinois. 


TELE TYPE | « 


CORPORATION ® sussioiany of Western Electric Company we. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AUXILIARY GUIDED MISSILE SHIPS 





SUBMARINE TENDERS 


~N FLEET BALLISTIC SUBMARINES 


m 4 


assignment: make a complex missile system work 


That was, and is, Vitro’s key role in our nation’s surface and undersea missile fleet. For Vitro has had 
the job of combining the many talents involved in converting and outfitting each missile ship shown 
above. With that experience and with special techniques it developed for those jobs, Vitro has the 
ability to fit the many parts together into an effective system. Working with DOD personnel, other 
contractors and shipyards, Vitro’s experienced technical men solve perennial interface problems and 
handle complex modern weapon systems from concept through checkout. 


Vitra 


VITRO LABORATORIES/ Division of Vitro Corporation of America/SILVER SPRING, MD.* WEST ORANGE, N.J.* EGLIN AFB, FLA. 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: JOIN THIS TEAM 
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Capability in Power and Mobility for defense 








Problem: To develop | 
Needed: A new method to 


power. Developed: A responsive turbocharger being used in Caterpillar’s compact, high horsepower diesel 


more horsepower without increasing diesel engine size. 


increase fuel burning capacity without robbing engine horse- 


engines. This advance in engine efficiency was the result of a Caterpillar research group which devoted 
itself exclusively to turbo study and testing. Today, the company is one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on high-speed rotational phenomena, the problem and their control. « In conjunction with turbo- 
charger manufacturers, Caterpillar has also pioneered in the field of turbocharged engine performance 
and proper matching of turbo and engine. As a leading manufacturer of heavy equipment, Caterpillar 
has outstanding resources in research, engineering and manufacturing. This experience, talent and 
manufacturing capacity are available for your vehicle, engine and component needs. Write for Bulletin 
No. 40-20265, Defense Products Department, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
RESEARCH * DEVELOPMENT *© MANUFACTURING FOR DEFENSE 
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The quiz of West European authorities regarding the future of NATO 
by AFM’s European correspondent produced a wide range of observa- 
tions. Although they may not represent the consensus of opinion, they are 
thought provoking. Here are a few: 


Should the NATO organization itself be given control of the nuclear 
deterrent force? 

There might be some political advantage in this proposal but it would 
be secondary to the loss of efficiency and effectiveness of the defense sys- 
tem as a whole. American control is the best solution as long as American 
forces are committed in Europe. No political situation is foreseen in which 
American forces could safely leave Europe. 


Of what value to NATO would be the addition of a small Polaris mis- 
sile force? 

Politically speaking, NATO would gain little from such a force, the 
use of which would be dependent on 15 possible vetoes. If the west should 
be attacked simultaneously as a group of nations, the Polaris still would 
add little to the devastating power of the Strategic Air Command. 


What is the reaction to the l-year plan proposed by former Secretary of 
State Herter for the economic and military development of NATO? 

There are two problems facing the Herter plan. One is the decreasing 
credibility in a massive retaliation policy and the other is the prohibitive 
costs of modern weapons for many nations. To improve the credibility of 
deterrence, it might be advantageous to give each nation some atomic 
capability under dual control. To meet the problem of costs, a system of 
combining national resources in money and brains for the production of 
weapons might be added to NATO. These weapons would be used col- 
lectively ‘and in certain cases distributed at a national level with the con- 
straint of dual control if necessary. 


If NATO were provided with its own nuclear force, would not the 
number of people in command hamper the ability to retaliate immediately? 

It would be very difficult for the representatives of 15 nations to reach 
agreement on definitions of danger criteria which if verified might allow 
the Commander-in-Chief to retaliate. Militarily speaking, the concept of 
a committee expressing unanimity on the views of 15 nations has little 
value. 


Should American legislation restricting the control of nuclear warheads 
be amended? 

Existing legislation might be improved if amended to make room for the 
double control concept. This would provide for the use of given atomic 
weapons by the receiving NATO nation only if and when certain specific 
cases of danger materialized. 


Does not unilateral control of nuclear armament mean that the use of 
NATO force depends on decisions in which the NATO nations other than 
the United States and Britain have little more than an advisory part? 

This is true and to a certain extent such a situation is a good one in 
a period of cold war. General agreement by all NATO member nations 
on the use of atomic weapons would be very difficult. Establishment of a 
collective system, therefor, weakens the political possibilities of the new 
weapons. 


Should some members of the NATO alliance be contributing more of 
a share in finances and resources to the NATO military arsenal? 

Some members should make greater contributions. These should be made 
within a combined effort, however. Under the present system, each na- 
tion makes an individual contribution and this results in duplication and 
waste of effort. 


If NATO is given a nuclear deterrent, could or should the United States 
reduce the size of its military units now stationed in Europe? 

With the reduction in the credibility of the use of the only weapon that 
can neutralize strength, American commitments in Europe cannot at the 
same time be reduced. On the contrary, these commitments should be in- 
creased to offset the diminishing credibility of the use of allied atomic 
weapons. 
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NATO 


(Continued from page 30) 


On the other hand, all three also 
agreed that the other NATO mem- 
bers should contribute more in fi- 
nances and resources to the military 
arsenal. Bethouart felt, too, that the 
the contribution should be broadened 
to include the scientific research that 
is going into perfecting the .NATO 
force. Gallois’ only qualification: this 
augmentation should be handled as 
a combined effort and not, as _pres- 
ently, by each nation doing what it 
wants to do—with the accompanying 
duplication and wasted effort. 

Moving to the control of nuclear 
weapons, each man had some definite 
opinions. Among the highlights: 


Nuclear Control 


Gallois—while U.S. legislation 
(which keeps warhead control in U:S. 
hands) is not necessarily bad, possibly 
it should be amended to make room 
for a “Double Control,” i.e. the receiv- 
ing nation be given a voice if certain 
specific cases of danger materialized. 
General Bethouart added that while 
decisions of principle should be made 
by all member nations, the decision 
to use nuclear forces can be vested in 
only one person. 

At present, the decision rests with 
the U.S. president. The other powers 
have no opinion to give and, in any 
case, there would not be time to con- 
sult them. His only suggestion: if a 
NATO element were incorporated in 
the strategic force, the European na- 


- tions could be represented there by a 


spokesman such as the SHAPE com- 
mander or NATO Secretary-General. 

Pisani’s key reservation: since this 
power carries with it, in effect, the 
choice of the people on whether they 
prefer liberty to life (possibly), it 
should be an allied political body— 
not a military one—which participates 
in the decision. 

If this wide range of cogent views 
can be summed up at all, particularly 
as an indication of European senti- 
ment generally, at least one consensus 
is clear: while the need for a single 
authority to make tough decisions fast 
is obvious, it is just as obvious that 
the other 14 members need to be more 
closely tied to the U.S. 

That is, they must be if NATO's 
current problems are to be solved and 
NATO’s policy and day-to-day operat- 
ing performance are ever to become 
what they should be already—an ac- 
curate reflection of the total thinking 
of all members. * 
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Levering Smith 

(Continued from page 24) 
are almost forced to delve into Smith’s 
entire Navy career. 

A 1932 graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy, he didn’t move strongly into the 
engineering operation until he trans- 
ferred into the Bureau of Ordnance 
in September, 1940, got involved in 
fire control and “I got so curious, I 
couldn’t let go.” While there, he gained 
his first front office attention, had 
people 10 years his senior working for 
him, also got his first taste of what 
it’s like to be involved in a rapidly ex- 
panding program (magnetic mines) 
just prior to the war. 


Building a Career 


Starting at Manila Bay, he was 
“shanghaied,” as he calls it, into 
“everything going on” in the early 
stages of the Pacific conflict, ended up 
participating in 11 campaigns and en- 
gagements, survived the 1942 sinkings 
of the Hornet and Northampton. 

Called back to Washington in 1944, 
he headed the rocket propellant, pyro- 
technique and chemical warfare sub- 
section, research and development di- 
vision, Bureau of Ordnance, until 1947, 
spent the next seven years at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif. 
—as deputy head of the explosives de- 
partment and later head of the rocket 
and explosives department and asso- 
ciate technical director. (While there, 
through a series of paperwork com- 
plications, he also held a unique two- 
hat job as military advisor to himself.) 

This managerial background helped 
him nearly 10 years later to come up 
with most of the right technical program 
management answers on Polaris. But he 
went the executive development one 
step further, joined a group of scien- 
tists and engineers in Navy who set 
out in 1947 to build a foundation for 
solid propellants that time had not al- 
lowed in World War II. 

(Among other successes, this meant 
saving the Allegheny Ballistic Lab 
for Navy—when Army was about to 
close it down because there was “little 
need for it.” Whether luck or foresight, 
the move paid off later when much of 
the work of Levering Smith and the 
ABL staff developed, virtually, into the 
Polaris second stage engine of today). 

Detached from NOTS in 1954, he 
assumed command of the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Facility at White Sands 
(as well as being Navy Deputy to the 
White Sands Commanding General), 
held the job until 1956. At the tail end 
of this tour, unknown to Smith, sev- 
eral conferences were taking place in 
Washington which were to sweep him 
into the Polaris development effort. 
Among them: 

1—Then Presidential Scientific Ad- 
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visor Killian, and his committee, said 


“the IRBM should be taken to sea” 


with a 1500-mile range, one megaton 
warhead. 

2—What hardware? National Secur- 
ity Council said take the Army (Jupi- 
ter) missile—even though Navy argued 
for a solid fuel weapon. 

3—An_ Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Study Group (of leading U.S. scien- 
tists) had concluded, as one offshoot 
of their investigation, the key predic- 
tion that future missile warhead sizes 
would be smaller, not larger as the 
Killian committee intimated. (A Lever- 
ing Smith-sponsored study at NOTS 
had already come to the same con- 
clusion independently in the routine 
analysis of deciding what the successor 
to Jupiter, at sea ought to be.) 

Upshot of all this activity was that 
Smith got a cryptic call at White Sands 
to come back to Washington. Navy 
wanted an outline from Smith of the 
missile-system-at-sea parameters for 
Aerojet and Lockheed to bid on. Says 
Smith, “we chose a scheme that really 
was quite conservative technically,” 
amounted to insisting that solids in 
missile propulsion was the most logical 
answer but “because the Administra- 
tion insisted, we would glide along 
with Jupiter at the same time.” 

The Army hit the ceiling, split the 
effort wide open. (The bitter in-fight- 
ing during this embryonic stage in Po- 
laris’ creation may never be fully re- 
vealed. ) 


The End Results 


Result: SP suddenly found itself 
with a missile project in mid-1956. 
And Smith, who had laid the whole 
thing out, was asked by Raborn, “okay, 
how about coming back to work for 
me.” 

“When?” 

“Next week.” 

Smith went as far as he could in 
fulfilling that request, spent the next 
few months commuting between White 
Sands and Washington, actually hold- 
ing down two jobs. (Besides his key 
efforts on the study, Smith had other 
things to recommend him to Raborn. 
Among them: suggestions from such 
top industry people in the program as 
Dan Kimball of Aerojet General; the 
fact that Smith had once fulfilled, dur- 
ing the Korean War, a Raborn require- 
ment for a new rocket warhead—in the 
amazingly short time of just two 
months. ) 

Recognized today as one of the na- 
tion’s real pioneers in solid propellant 
fuels, Smith is on a first name basis 
with most top rocket scientists, has 
such an impressive reputation for be- 
ing right in his comprehensive argu- 
ments that he is the only man Raborn 
will allow to talk beyond the eight 


minute time limit during SP briefings 
(see AFM, Feb. ’61). 

Just as impressive as all this have 
been his contributions to both the 
management control and management 
philosophy which has run the Polaris 
development. 

In sum, say his Navy backers iron- 
ically, “probably the most amazing 
thing about Levering Smith’s monu- 
mental performance, both technically 
and as a manager, is that he has man- 
aged to do all this while remaining 
virtually anonymous.” * 





EVERING SMITH was born 

in Joplin, Missouri, March 5, 
1910, and went to school in Graf- 
ton, Illinois, and Columbia, Mis- 
souri, before entering the Naval 
Academy in 1928. 


He left Annapolis in 1932 as 
a newly graduated ensign and his 
first assignment was aboard the 
USS Texas where he remained 
for four years in the Gunnery, 
Communications and Engineer- 
ing Departments. After service 
with the destroyer USS Shaw, he 
returned to Annapolis for a two- 
year course in Ordnance at the 
Naval Postgraduate School which 
led to duty in the Magnetic 
Range Subsection of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, Washington. 


Just before and during the first 
two years of World War II, Capt. 
Smith served on the USS Bulmer 
as Gunnery Officer and Execu- 
tive Officer; as Gunnery Officer 
for Commander Destroyer Squad- 
ron 29; Flag Lieutenant, Com- 
mander Task Force 17, and as 
Chief Staff Officer to Commander 
Task Force 67. He headed up the 
Rocket Propellant, Pyrotechnic 
and Chemical Warfare Subsection 
of the Bureau of Ordnance from 
September 1944 until September 
1947. Next came a lengthy tour 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, Inyokern, Calif., with serv- 
ice as Deputy Head of the Ex- 
plosive Department, as Head of 
the Rockets and Explosives De- 
partment and as Technical Di- 
rector. 


Capt. Smith took command of 
the Naval Ordnance Missile Test- 
ing Facility, White Sands, New 
Mexico, in April 1954. 

Subsequently, he became Head 
of the Propulsion Branch of the 
Special Projects Office, Bureau of 
Ordnance, and in December 
1956 was named Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Special Projects Tech- 
nical Division. 
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air turbine provides sufficient hydraulic 
power, electrical power or a combination 
of both for operation of the aircraft’s 
basic controls in the event of main engine 
failure. 

Ram air turbines also serve as auxil- 
iary power supply systems, particularly 
in remote locations where independent 
power supplies offer optimized design. 
For example, they supply continuous 
electrical power to operate 
electronic equipment 


THE 





of ram air turbine application include 
high speed drones and STOL aircraft. : 
AiResearch produced the first success- \ 
ful ram air turbine and has delivered 
more than 6000 units in 20 model types 
— more units than any other company. 
This knowledge and experience not only 
contribute to the reliability ‘and high per- ‘ 
formance characteristics of AiResearch 
ram air turbines but also enable the 
company to produce newly designed 
units in the shortest possible time. 


CORPO "tO 


AiResearch Manufacturing 


Los Angeles 45, California * Phoenix, 


Hydraulic ram air turbine 


Please direct inquiries to the Los Angeles Division 


Divisions 


Arizona 


Systems and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, SPACECRAFT, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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Today, Navy battle commanders can predict where an enemy 
will be next. 


Deep in the control room of a giant carrier, they see the enemy 
deploy. They watch the entire tactical situation — every move- 
ment of every ship, aircraft and submarine in the battle area. 


Their “eyes” are new Hughes Display Conscies. These TV-like 
consoles present the over-all situation in quick pictorial form. 


The consoles are part of a complete system which also analyzes 
the enemy’s movements and gives split-second recommendations 
for countermoves. 


With this information commanders can coordinate defensive 
task force movements and assign weapons with unprecedented 
speed and precision. 


Soon to be installed on carriers and guided missile ships, the 
complete Naval Tactical Data System includes the Hughes 
consoles, a high-speed computer and radio and data transmission 
equipment. 


Other projects at the Hughes Fullerton facility include develop- 
ment of new types of computers, circuitry and memory cores. 
Still other projects are expanding on the Hughes 3-D (electronic 
scanning) radar principle—one of the major breakthroughs in 
the electronic arts. 


Electronics is our business. Over 5,000 Hughes engineers and 
scientists constantly search for the best ways to do jobs never 
done before—for new ways to do old jobs better. Your problem 
may be an opportunity for both of us. 


High over the deck of the missile cruiser 
USS Galveston, this new Hughes 3-D radar 
antenna simultaneously detects the range, 
bearing and altitude of a great number of 
targets. The sailor shows comparative size. 
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Canaveral Special Report: 





The Atlantic Missile Range at Cape Canaveral is still 
fighting a major waste it knew existed as far back as 
three years ago. And as the nation’s rush into the mis- 
sile-space business leaps in geometric proportions, the 
problem grows more and more acute—and AMR re- 
ceives less and less help... . 


“To Save 
A Dollar, 
Waste 20” 


ALENTED BUSINESS executives 

familiar with defense operations 
have long been disturbed by an ap- 
parent military penchant for looking 
only as far as the end of one’s nose— 
when it comes to effectively utilizing 
men, money or material. 

Examples of this myopia are as thick 
as ants at a church picnic in the field 
of personnel policy. The short-sighted- 
ness has cropped up in contract pro- 
cedures (although even industry ad- 
mits its complaints here have some- 
times been “slightly” biased). 

Surprisingly, this same inability to 
see the forest for the trees apparently 
exists in the one area which the entire 
nation has assumed for some time is 
receiving all the resources support it 
needs, i.e. the missile-space business. 
When Lt. General Donald Yates (see 
AFM Jan. 61) was running AMR, he 
warned repeatedly that AMR’s sup- 
port efforts needed more attention. Ac- 
cording to Canaveral’s key staff people 
the situation is even worse today. 

When 51-year-old Maj. General 
Leighton Ira Davis assumed command 
of the missile test center in mid-1960, 
many of his problems were no more 
unique than those faced by a top mili- 
tary manager in any key installation. 
Among the common ones: “Com- 
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munications between AMR people and 
missile or space project officers on 
daily support needs is, or was, espe- 
cially bad.” 

Adds Davis, “It took a man of 
Yates’ wide-ranging talents to run this 
operation before.” Davis’ continuing 
hurdle, and one which only he can 
solve, has been to set up a routine 
which would guarantee a smoothly 
functioning operation regardless of 
who sat in the driver’s seat. 

Among his methods: Where Yates 
had anywhere from 12 to 30 officers 
reporting to him directly, Davis has 
felt there is not enough staff coordina- 
tion. His answers: decentralizing re- 
sponsibility (“We can’t have them— 
the rest of the staff—running to the 
front office every time something 
comes up”); setting up a chief of staff 
system primary object of which is to 
see that all the AMR support people 
work together. Comments Davis, “If 
they can’t solve a problem, at least 
they will have it defined by the time 
they get to: me.” 

Another problem: “We started out 
with too much overhead. We are par- 
ing it down now to be more efficient.” 

In sum, his whole approach to run- 
ning the operation has emphasized two 
areas: (1) better management of re- 
sources—“by having good people in 
the right spots, giving them compre- 
hensive goals, following up to see how 
well they are doing;” (2) by better 
coordinated staff work, responsive to 
what needs to be done in all areas. 


And, says Davis, smiling, “We have 
plenty of help to see that we do a 
good job.” (AMR is investigated by 
somebody just about every month. 
“With regular visitors from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Congress 
or the Air Force Comptroller, not only 
we but our range manager, Pan Am, 
and their backup on the technical side, 
RCA, have continual reminders that 
there is no room for flubs.”) 


Biggest Problem 


But Davis’ biggest problem, and the 
same one Yates faced, still has not 
been tackled as it should. Although 
Davis himself, knowing the ins and 
outs of the Pentagon political arena, is 
reluctant to thump the drums of an- 
guish loudly over this problem, his 
staff feels no such reticence. 

As anyone with a copy of Can- 
averal’s charter knows, the Cape’s sole 
reason for being is to provide “outdoor 
laboratories” test support for military 
and civilian missile and space research 
projects. Obviously, then, they must be, 
to use the Pentagonese, “responsive to 
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the needs of range users.” This, of 
course, has been assumed by most 
people and therein lies the key to the 
problem. 

Canaveral’s physical plant has a net 
worth today close to $1-billion. Its 
yearly support operations cost about 
$200-million, which amounts to a 
major share of the ADC budget. All 
of this sounds like a lot of money until 
it’s stacked against the projects which 
AMR supports. 

The big ones, as most of them are, 
being tested at Canaveral are costing 
defense as much as $1-million per day 
per system. Translation: in less than 
a month the headline grabbing projects 
alone will cost defense as much money 
as AMR’s entire yearly support budget. 

Logically, therefore, each day of 
delay tacked onto the development 
time of a project is extremely costly. 
And that time span from building of 
test models until the building of pro- 
duction systems, one of the most costly 
in a weapon system’s life span, is 
also the time most sensitive to AMR 
efficiency. (Example: One big reason 
the Rascal program dragged on until 
it became obsolete was that AMR 
hadn’t the facilities to provide the 
needed answers fast.) 


The Answer 


Many of these delays, obviously, are 
unavoidable. But those which can be 
blamed on AMR’s not having the re- 
sources to provide adequate facilities 
are deadly examples of this short- 
sighted philosophy—“Save a_ dollar 
even if it costs you twenty to do it.” 


Just providing real estate for launch 
pads is the least of AMR’s problems. 
Time is consumed in three areas: 
communications, instrumentation, and 
data processing of test shot informa- 
tion. AMR can save time, therefore, by 
having the most modern equipment 
en to handle all three of these 
jobs. 


The idea: an extra investment in 
range facilities will save costs many 
times over on programs. “But,” said 
one officer, “since I’ve been here (over 
three years), we've had very little suc- 
cess selling this logical philosophy to 
the boys in Washington. 

“I'd still like to see an operational 
analysis study done on this place.” 

And, while the $62.9-million shot in 
the arm due to go to Canaveral this 
year will help, most of it is being 
gobbled up in the construction of two 
down-range data gathering ships. Al- 
though necessary, they, and their high 
cost (roughly 5/6 the total allocation) 


leave only a pittance for the other 
high priority demands. 

Example: AMR is only slowly get- 
ting around to modernizing the range 
instrumentation, i.e. telemetry facili- 
ties, cameras, etc. How far behind is 
the program? 

Estimates on tardiness, particularly 
at the down-range end of the line, run 
from six months to a year. On Atlas 
and Titan it is even worse: “We've 
been missing a good deal of data on 
Atlas and Titan missiles we have been 
firing for a year or more.” Thus, in 
effect, it takes two missiles to get all 
the information which up-to-date facili- 
ties might be able to supply with only 
one shot. Possible savings are obvious. 


A Real-Time Basis 


On communications, things are just 
as bad, at least according to one 
officer. “I don’t know where the elec- 
tronics industry has been for the last 
twenty years, but we still can’t talk to 
each other the way we should be able 
to down here.” His contrast in his 
complaint: Strategic Air Command can 
fire a message around the world in 
seconds. “We have trouble calling 
Patrick from the Cape.” 


In the data processing end of the 
operation, things are better, but not 
much. It used to take a week to 
process all of the data picked up on 
any given shot. Canaveral can now do 
it in three days. Their goal is to have 
real-time data reduction. 

A first step has been the conversion 
to IBM 7090’s at both Patrick AFB 
and the machine at the Cape. This 
still doesn’t provide real-time answers 
but it’s a start. 

When the officers at Canaveral day- 
dream they comment that the “ulti- 
mate answer will probably come only 
when we have a completely integrated 
communications-instrumentation - data 
processing setup—all of it on a real- 
time basis.” (When asked how soon 
this might be, most optimistic answer 
came from one executive who pointed 
to the budget and snorted.) 

The idea of investing in facilities 
and saving on programs has been car- 
ried out on a bits-and-pieces basis 
before. (Example: the expensive big 
track built at Holloman to test out 
Minuteman guidance although ex- 
pensive itself saved “considerably” on 
the program.) What is frustrating 
AMR personnel is that they cannot 
seem to convince headquarters people 
of the soundness of translating this 
philosophy into standard operating 
procedure for the whole range. * 
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Philco 2000 Data Processing Systems have always been among 
Faster than any other the fastest and most reliable. Now, the new Model 212 Central 


A Processor brings an entirely new concept in data processing speed 
in m : RR uae : : : , 
Data Process g Syste efficiency and flexibility to business, industry and science. 

now installed Advanced four-way processing, which permits simultaneous 
processing of four instructions; faster circuits, with diode-transistor 
: - logic; improved internal organization; all contribute to the tremen- 

... even four times faster than previous = ar i , 
Z P dous speed of the 212 . . . four times faster than any previous model. 

Philco 2000 Systems For example, it can perform 639,000 additions in one second. 
Faster running time, more effective use of memory and reduced 
programming time, result in the greatest possible economy in 
PHILCO COMPUTER CENTER ... devoted exclusively to the data processing. 

development, engineering, production and marketing of Philco Computers The 212 Central Processor is fully compatible with all Philco 


2000 systems. You can install a Philco 2000 system now, utilizing 
either the Model 210 or 211 central processor, and as your work 
load increases, replace the central processor with the Model 212, 
without reprogramming! Write today for complete information. 
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PHILCO CORPORATION *© GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION, 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 
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Mississippi South College will establish in the next school year 
a course on Government Contract Management. It will cover gov- 
ernment contract complexity, policy, and the principles of sound 
management; contract forms including fixed fee, cost plus fixed 
fee, and incentive; negotiations methods, contract statutes, invita- 
tions to bid, contract audits, contractor profits, and general con- 
tract administration. The Small Business Act will be given spe- 
cial attention. In announcing the new course, Paul F. Weisend, 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration, said that em- 
phasis by ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT on the import- 
ance of government contracts “aided greatly in the decision of 
the school to offer the new course.” 


Industries in economically depressed areas of the country can 
expect a sharp increase in business as a result of the order issued 
to the Departments of Defense and Labor and the General Serv- 
ices Administration by President Kennedy. The order urged a 
streamlining of the machinery by which government contracts are 
channeled to distressed areas. Kennedy said, “such action is nec- 
essarily a part of any plan to redevelop economically depressed 
areas of the country.” This point was dwelt upon heavily during 
Kennedy’s presidential campaign in the fall. 


“How much airlift is enough” is one of the more debatable 
questions on the Defense study agenda in connection with the 
military posture reappraisal directed by President Kennedy in his 
State of the Union message. Among the guide lines which Penta- 
gon planners hope will help produce a solution is the long stand- 
ing goal of the Strategic Army Corps. This calls for the capability 
of airlifting one division a week at the rate of one battle group 
a day. To airlift an airborne battle group, the Army says, 95 
strategic C-124 aircraft would be needed for the trip to an 
intermediate staging base, with 120 tactical C-120’s necessary for 
a further airborne assault. To deploy one infantry battle group 
to a secure destination, 95 strategic C-124’s would also be re- 
quired. 


The question of sufficiency applies equally to sealift where 
the Defense reappraisal is concerned. Among the 30 new ships 
in the Navy’s 1962 shipbuilding program are one amphibious 
assault ship and two amphibious transports (dock). In addition to 
the new ships, 22 conversions are scheduled. The 1961 program 
called for 20 new ships and 15 conversions. This long term 
modernization and replacement program, the Navy said, will pro- 
vide effective responses to the challenges of any type conflict. On 
reappraisal, however, recommendations for construction of at 
least three more amphibious vessels and reactivation of some 
reserve transports appear likely. 


In the process of transferring administrative responsibility for a 
jet-engine contract in which “unusual circumstances” developed, 
Air Force came up with a deficiency of $579,000. The error was 
brought to the attention of Congress during a knuckle-rapping 
session by the General Accounting Office. Air Force’s comeback: 
price reductions of $884,400 were negotiated. 
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Lockheed Let Contract 
For MIDAS Systems 


Aerojet-General has received a con- 
tract totaling approximately $12-mil- 
lion from Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division for additional research and 
development work on the Air Force 
MIDAS infrared sub-system. The con- 
tract calls for the company’s Avionics 
Division to conduct an extensive re- 
liability program, as well as fabricate 
and deliver an undisclosed number of 
prototype units. 

MIDAS (Missile Defense Alarm 
System) is an Air Force research and 
development program designed to give 
the U.S. a military satellite system 
capable of detecting the launch of an 
aggressor ballistic missile seconds after 
it leaves the launch pad. Such a system 
will increase the 15-minute early warn- 
ing of ballistic missile attack presently 
available to almost a half hour, the 
approximate time it takes an ICBM to 
reach its target after launch. 

MIDAS satellites, using Aerojet’s in- 
frared sensing system, will detect the 
infrared radiation from the exhaust of 
ballistic missiles. This information will 
be telemetered instantaneously to data 


read-out stations on the ground. The 
program is being executed by the Air 
Force Ballistic Missiles Division. 


AF Saves $5-Million 
Through New Program 


A special materiel management im- 
provement project called “Money Tree” 
was outlined in Washington last month 
by Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., 
Deputy .Chief of Staff for Air Force 
Materiel, for members of the National 
Security Industrial Association. 

“This project embraces every com- 
mand and staff agency in the Air 
Force,” Bradley said. “Our personnel 
from the lowest unit upward are being 
made acutely aware that discipline and 
efficiency in materiel functions must 
be achieved as an order of first Air 
Force priority. Money Tree requires 
every command to establish a manage- 
ment improvement program at an early 
date and to reduce costs by holding 
materiel support to an effective mini- 
mum. Plans from Air Force commands 
for carrying out this directive were re- 
ceived on January 5. I expect the same 
disicipline and vigor in the Air Force 
that we are urging from industry.” 
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Bradley noted that he will be able 
to report to Congress, during current 
FY 1962 budget hearings, the saving 
of more than $5-million over the past 
two or three years through the volun- 
tary cooperation of defense contractors 
in cost reduction efforts. “These cost re- 
ductions haven’t resulted in any large 
checks being turned into the Treasury,” 
Bradley said, “neither have they en- 
abled the Air Force to acquire unex- 
pected windfalls or embark on large 
new programs. These reductions have 
merely eeked out the funds to offset 
wage increases, higher materiel costs, 
and unexpected expense on new and 
untried weapon systems.” 

The savings occurred in labor costs, 
from internal company cost reduction 
techniques, from improved purchasing 
methods, value engineering and control 
of overhead. Cost cutting effort has 
been reviewed over a period of several 
years, listing only items that could be 
definitely linked to dollars-and-cents re- 
ductions. The dollar total doesn’t in- 
clude savings effected by subcontrac- 
tors, reductions related to improved 
management methods, or other in- 
tangibles not readily measured. 


General Dynamics Leads 
Military Contractors 


General Dynamics Corporation led 
the nations 100 top military prime 
contractors in the total value of con- 
tracts awarded during FY 1960. The 
firm was awarded 6% or $1.260-bil- 
lion of the total of $15.410-billion 
awarded to the leading 100 firms, 
which received 73.4% of the total 
U.S. military contracts which came to 
$20.995-billion. Listing for the top 
100 companies also included 118 of 
their subsidiary corporations. 

In second place was Lockheed Air- 
craft with 5.1% of the total or $1.070- 
billion. Boeing was awarded $1.008- 
billion in contracts to place third with 
4.8% of the total. General Electric 
Company is ranked in fourth place with 
$963-million or 4.6% of the total. 

Lockheed Aircraft led defense con- 
tractors in the RDT&E field for FY 
1960 with 12% of all development con- 
tracts for a total $666-million. Total 
value of research and testing contracts 
of $10,000 or more during the period 
was $5.532-billion. Second in FY 1959, 
Lockheed led the R&D list for 1960, 
with General Dynamics second, North 
American Aviation third, General Elec- 
tric fourth and Western Electric fifth. 


DOD Will Revise 
Procurement Rules 


The Defense Department has _ in- 
formed Congress that it will revise its 
procurement rules in line with a recom- 
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mendation by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to permit a contract 
officer to reduce target costs where he 
can reasonably show the price was 
based on inaccurate or out-of-date cost 
data. The proposed change is one of 
nine steps the Pentagon is taking to 
improve procurement techniques rec- 
ommended last year by the committee. 
A report was sent to Chairman Strom 
Thurmond (D-S.C.) of the special in- 
vestigating subcommittee which looked 
into procurement problems. 

Though the target price provision is 
directed at incentive contracts, DOD 
said it believes “that the underlying 
purpose of a contract adjustment pro- 
vision should be recognized without 
regard to a particular type of contract.” 
The proposal calls for an adjustment 
provision in all negotiated fixed-price 
contracts over $100,000, unless the 
contract price is based mainly on price 
competition or established catalogue 
prices. It would permit the contracting 
officer to “equitably reduce the con- 
tract price if he determines that the 
cost was overstated because any con- 
tractor or first-tier subcontractor failed 
to disclose any significant and reason- 
able available cost data or furnished 
any data he knew or reasonably should 
have known was false and misleading.” 


AF Now Operating 


Surplus Sales Program 


Air Force has recently completed all 
initial steps and begun full-scale opera- 
tion of its part of the DOD Consoli- 
dated Surplus Sales Program accord- 
ing to Major General Frank A. Bogart 
of Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

General Bogart is AMC’s Director of 
Supply. He said initial steps included 
establishment of eight Air Force Con- 
solidated Surplus Sales Offices by 
AMC, leading to increased efficiency 
and more attractive sales offerings. 

About four personnel, highly spe- 
cialized in selling Government surplus, 
have been assigned to each of the Air 
Materiel Command offices. Consolida- 
tion of the activities of such individuals 
is certain to lead to improved sales 
methods, General Bogart said. 

The offices are located at six air 
materiel areas, Dayton Air Force Depot 
and the 2704th Aircraft Storage and 
Disposition Group at Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base, Ariz. Air materiel areas 
involved are at San Antonio, Tex., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Mobile, Alla., 
Middletown, Pa., and San Bernardino 
and Sacramento, Calif. 

The new method is of benefit to bid- 
ders who may desire greater quantities 
of items than might be offered for sale 
at one base. 
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Remember your Erector set? 


EQUIPTO’S » 


ELISAs 


SLOTTED ANGLE 







Think for a moment. Think of all 
the different things you could make 
with an Erector set. Then think of 
Equipto’s Slotted Angle —a man’s 
size piece of steel utilizing nuts, 
bolts, slots and holes. It’s a versatile piece of metal 
that lets you build anything—carts, benches, stairs, 
racks, scaffolds and many other useful time-saving 
structures. 


Double Deck Shelving 


The sheer simplicity of Equipto Angle makes the 
job of assembly highly economical in terms of 
manpower—just cut and bolt together. No waste— 
even small pieces can be used for joints, splices or 
braces. Temporary structures may be disassembled 
and material re-used. Hot dipped galvanized for 
maximum rust prevention —not merely electro- 
plated but hot dip galvanized. 


Equipto Angle is the standard of the industry. 
1 Available in either 12 or 14 gauge. 2 Comes in 
convenient lengths packed 10 angles to a bundle 
with hardware. 3 Two sizes, 1144” x 244" and 114” 
x 3”. 4 Bolts are standard and interchange with 
other materials. Why not find out more about this 
versatile framing material. Write today for your 
free copy of Equipto Idea Book No. 307. 
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Newsletter 





Armed Forces Management Association 
Washington 25, D.C. MEtropolitan 8-1071 


National President: Lt. Gen. Roscoe C. Wilson, USAF Exec. Vice Pres.: VAdm. Harry E. Sears, USN, ret. 


New AFMA President 


It is with deep regret that we announce the resignation 
of The Honorable George H. Roderick, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Financial Management), as Presi- 
dent of the Armed Forces Management Association. His 
letter to the Executive Vice President explaining his resig- 
nation will be of interest to the membership: “Because my 
service in the Pentagon is rapidly approaching its conclu- 
sion and because my future plans call for leaving the 
Washington area, I feel I must regretfully resign from 
my office as Chairman and President of the Armed Forces 
Management Association. 

“I have given this careful thought with the hope that 
this letter might not have to become a reality. However, I 
find it will be practically impossible for me to carry out 
this assignment while active in a new position in industry. 

“One of the most satisfying experiences I have had in 
my seven years in the Pentagon has been the privilege 
extended me to serve as President of the Association. I 
have never been associated with more devoted individuals 
who are united in the promotion of better management in 
the Services, and a desire to join with industry in an inter- 
change of ideas and better results for both the services and 
corporate organizations. 

“Please extend my warmest regards and best wishes 
to the Board of Directors and the many other advisors of 
the Association.” 

Sincerely yours, 
s/George H. Roderick 


Succeeding Mr. Roderick as AFMA National President 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors is Lt. Gen. Roscoe 
C. Wilson, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff (Develop- 
ment), who has served as vice president and vice chair- 
man of the Association for the past year and a half. 
General Wilson brings to the AFMA top spot a wealth 
of management experience gained in over 32 years com- 
missioned service in the Army and Air Force. A ’28 
graduate of West Point and a Command Pilot, General 
Wilson has spent many years in R&D management and 
nuclear programs. We are honored indeed to have such a 
distinguished officer heading the team, and are most grate- 
ful that he has agreed to give of his valuable time to the 
furtherance of AFMA programs leading to management 
improvement in all services, and throughout the defense 
establishment. General Wilson’s appointment also points 
up an AFMA policy, insofar as it is practicable to follow it, 
of alternating the National presidency between distin- 
guished civilians at the Secretarial level, and military men 
at the Deputy Chief of Staff/CNO level, and rotating the 
honor among services. 

We are confident that the same fine support which 
favored his predecessor will be given to our new president. 


Management News 


It will come as good news to the dedicated AFMA mem- 
bership that increased emphasis on better management is 
already being felt in the defense establishment. As we 
pointed out in last month’s Newsletter, our new Chief 
Executive has shown a very keen interest in the need for 
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improved management in Government. His appointment 
of men with excellent reputations as managers is evidence 
of this added emphasis. As we go to press, word has 
been received of the establishment, within existing facilities 
of the Secretary’s Office, of an office of organization and 
management planning. This, we feel, is a great stride 
forward, as there has not been previously an office in OSD 
whose principal function is the improvement of manage- 
ment throughout the defense establishment. AFMA is 
happy at this advance, and we would like to feel that we 
played a part in stimulating this progress. Through spoken 
word and in print, we have long and urgently recom- 
mended more direction of Defense’s whole management 
program. In addition, the Association’s executives from 
time to time have been asked to sit in on planning con- 
ferences at the Bureau of the Budget and private institu- 
tions, whose objectives were management improvement 
throughout the Federal government. We hope that this is 
but the first significant assist to our government by the 
Armed Forces Management Association and its far-flung 
organization. 


Chapter Briefs 


One of the most successful meetings of the Financial 
Management Roundtable, a consolidated group of man- 
agement minded people drawn from the membership of a 
number of national associations with chapters in the Wash- 
ington area, was held on 31 January in the GAO audi- 
torium. 

Sponsored by the National Capital Chapter of AFMA, 
the meeting drew a standing room only crowd of over 
300 management enthusiasts. Addressing themselves to the 
subject, “Organizing for Effective Use of Electronic Data 
Processing Methods,” a distinguished group of speakers 
and panelists from government, industry and a local uni- 
versity discussed the pros and cons of various methods 
of arranging and systemitizing the elements of well estab- 
lished organizations to insure the most effective use of 
electronic data processing methods, and the potential im- 
pact of these methods on the personnel of these organiza- 
tions. 

Speakers included Mr. Robert Featherston of General 
Electric Corporation, and Mr. Edward Mahoney of Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Panelists included Charles Phillips, OSD; Edmund D. 
Dwyer, Chief, Navy Management Office, and past presi- 
dent of AFMA; J. F. Cunningham, HQ, USAF; and Lt. 
Col. Hugh Foster, Chief, Data Processing Systems Divi- 
sion, Comptroller, Army. Moderator for the timely dis- 
cussion was Dr. Lowell Hattery, Director of the Technology 
Center, American University. 

Great Lakes—Chicago Chapter played host to the Naval 
Personnel Leadership Field Team, Commanders P. N. 
Searles and R. J. Loomis, at a dinner meeting at HQ 5th 
Army on 17 January. John F. Burke is President. 

San Antonio Chapter honored retiring 4th Army Com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. E. T. Williams with a National Honorary 
Life Membership in AFMA ‘in recognition of the whole- 
hearted support which he has given the AFMA program, 
and particularly his solid backing of the local chapter. 
James H. Leverenz is chapter president. 
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Research Rundown 








Take It Easy 
Is Advice 
On PERT 


They Call It 
Administrative 
Foot Dragging 


Polaris Sheds 
Weight, Gains 
Range 


Navy Will Save 
Research Funds 
On GERSIS 


Why Accept 
Second Best 
ANP System? 
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Too much enthusiasm (coupled with too little education) may 
cripple the PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique) 
program—or PEP as Air Force calls it—before the management 
control effort really gets off the ground. Pentagon top executives 
familiar with PERT details say there are indications Air Force 
may insist on its being adopted by its industry suppliers on a 
crash basis. Fear is that moving too fast may alienate industry 
toward “just another confusing military requirement” before really 
understanding how to use it correctly. Commented one of the 
founders of the system: “PERT is not an automatic panacea. It 
must be introduced into any development operation with a great 
deal of care and thought or it will do more harm than good.” 


Successful firing of the Minuteman in early February on its 
first try has left most military engineer program managers walking 
on air. Technical marvels (movable nozzles, guidance and com- 
puter in a single package, etc.) would be enough. What appeals 
most, however, is that a look at total military weapons develop- 
ment over the past few months shows nothing but sunshine in the 
technical effort. Only thing that rankles: Administration’s tardi- 
ness in taking full advantage of the development breakthroughs. 
Example: Polaris submarines are being built at a rate less than 
half of the 12-boats-a-year capacity of which they are capable. 


A contributing factor (and probably a large one) in plans to 
increase the Polaris missile range from 1200 to 2500 nautical 
miles, will be the lighter inertial guidance stable platform being 
developed by the Instrumentation Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—with assistance from the General Elec- 
tric Ordnance Department. Weight reduction will be made possible 
through the use of smaller inertial components and new electronic 
devices. 


Research and development savings of $2-3 million will be 
realized by Navy when GERSIS (General Electric Range Safety 
Instrumentation System) is installed at the U.S. Naval Missile 
Facility, Point Arguello, Calif., later this year. GERSIS, in addi- 
tion to providing further precision instrumentation capabilities 
to present range safety equipment, will be used to insure safety 
of persons and property near the Pacific Missile Range during 
test launchings of Atlas ICBM’s—targets for Army’s Nike-Zeus 
on Kwajalein Atoll. It will also be capable of performing a 
variety of related missions such as precise postflight trajectory 
analysis and recording of missile performance data. 


Nickel and dime philosophy plus Pentagon indecision may 
force the Defense Department finally to buy the second best sys- 
tem for Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion. On hand is $35-million 
already funded for the program, plus a possible $11-plus million 
allocated but not apportioned. These funds, however, are suffici- 
ent only for salaries through the month of June and it now ap- 
pears likely that one or the other of the two ANP approaches— 
direct or indirect cycle—will have to be abandoned. It is esti- 
mated that the direct cycle approach could be ready in about 
18 months, but researchers feel that the indirect system has a 
greater growth potential. 
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vx Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
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For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 
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Research Rundown 








First Alpha-Numeric 
Page Reader Developed 


Development of the world’s first 
alpha-numeric, transistorized, commer- 
cial page reader for data processing has 
been announced by Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company, Needham Heights, 
Mass. 

The outgrowth of an experimental 
machine built for the U.S. Air Force, 
the advanced Farrington Optical Scan- 
ner is designed to close the informa- 
tion-feeding gap in data processing by 
eliminating the laborious manual trans- 
lation of raw data into business-ma- 
chine language suitable for high-speed 
computers and automated systems. 

The Farrington page reader scans 
ordinary business documents and _ in- 
stantaneously translates the information 
it reads into punched paper tape at 
the rate of 240 characters—letters of 
the alphabet, numbers and punctuation 
marks—per second. Other Farrington 
machines now being built will be 
capable of a 340-character rate of out- 
put when magnetic tape, rather than 
punched paper tape, is used. 

This is the first commercial reading 
machine to read and digest entire 
pages of copy. Its predecessors now in 
use were built to handle single lines 
of type—usually account numbers such 
as those which appear on an oil com- 
pany credit card. 


New “Spotter” Camera 


Ordered By Navy 


Russian submarines and “fishing” 
trawlers will soon have a new cold 
war weapon pointed at them by Navy 
defense forces. Nicknamed the “Spot- 
ter,” but officially known as the KE- 
28A, the weapon is a hand-held cam- 
era designed to collect evidence of in- 
trusion by Russian vessels, especially 
those probing American radar installa- 
tions and snooping at missile-firing ac- 
tivities. 

Since subs often quickly dive from 
sight and scientific ships have been 
known to convert into innocent-appear- 
ing fishing vessels, the Navy asked for 
a camera sophisticated enough to cap- 
ture picture evidence during dawn 
light, simple enough to be operated 
without formal training and rugged 
enough to be roughly handled during 
flights. 

One thousand of the “Spotters” are 
being produced by Chicago Aerial In- 
dustries, Inc., Barrington, Illinois, 
under a large Navy contract. Light- 
weight for easy handling, the camera 
features an ultra-fast rewind mecha- 


nism allowing the pilot or observer to 
wind, focus, snap the photo and re- 
wind within two seconds. 

The camera is the first stage of an 
automatic anti-submarine warfare sys- 
tem under contract development for 
the Navy by Chicago Aerial. The en- 
tire system features automatic exposure 
control and picture taking and is based 
on missile guidance techniques for 
keeping cameras locked-on to sub- 
marine targets, regardless of evasive 
action by the sub. Details are expected 
to be released within 30 days. 


Firestone To Continue 
Elastomer Program 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and the U.S. Air Force have 
signed a contract for continuation of 
an elastomer research program this 
year. The company has been working 
on a contract with the Air Research 
and Development Command’s Mate- 
rials Central since 1955. 

Air Force is vitally interested in 
elastomers—natural or synthetic rub- 
bers—that will resist high tempera- 
tures because of the extreme heat to 
which components in missiles and air- 
planes are subjected. 

Emphasis has been on high tempera- 
ture elastomers for such applications as 
airplane tires. New phases of the pro- 
gram will include the preparation and 
evaluation of new types of elastomers 
for possible high temperature applica- 
tions, and studies of the adhesion qual- 
ities of high temperature fiber, aging 
of rubber under space conditions, and 
stress relaxation at high temperatures. 





Army Engineers Test 
New Mapping Instrument 


A new type automatic mapping 
instrument, designed to reduce the 
time required to contour aerial photo- 
graphs, is being tested by the U.S. 
Army Engineer Geodesy, Intelligence 
and Mapping Research and Develop- 
ment Agency, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Called the “Stereomat,” the instru- 
ment is a Canadian development by 
Hunting Associates, Limited, and is 
the first one in the U.S. It provides 
automation of the present time-consum- 
ing task of establishing contours for 
maps made from aerial photography. 
It employs photo-electric cell “flying 
spot” random scanning and other elec- 
tronic techniques, thereby permitting 
faster processing of data. It is expected 
to contour a pair of aerial photographs 
faster than a human at equal accuracy. 
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How Naval 


Supply 
Stays on Top 


Incorporation of two 
new. systems in the Navy 
Aviation Supply Office 
will result in money 
savings, as well as im- 


proved logistic support. 


The Navy Aviation Supply Office 
has been taking advantage of the latest 
technological advances in rapid trans- 
mission of data, mechanization of cata- 
loging and ‘other publication work— 
wherever savings of time and money 
could be realized. 

The new procedures have been tried, 
evaluated, and in several cases, inte- 
grated into operating procedures as 
new equipment has been developed 
(sometimes before it is on the open 
market). 

Recent improvements have been the 
adoption of Sequential Card Composi- 
tion and Cataloging Wire Transmission 
of data. These have resulted in partial 
Catalog automation. 

Sequential Card Composition is a 
card and camera system of cold type 
composition and preparation of nega- 
tives for photo-offset reproduction. 
Equipment was developed by Re- 
cordak (Listomatic) and Vari-Typer 
(Foto-List) Corporations and _ both 
employ an automatic camera to photo- 
graph lines of print composed by means 
of a special typewriter on special Elec- 
tric Accounting Machine (EAM) tabu- 
lating cards. 

These have been, and are currently 
being adapted to further uses by the 
Administrative Office of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Aviation Supply Office, with the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and 
the Navy Department Administrative 
Office, pioneered using this equipment 
in preparing printer's copy and nega- 
tives for cataloging and related publi- 
cations. 

Starting with the techniques for 
preparing the Navy Stock List, 
numerous sections of the Stock List 
of the Aviation Supply Office were 
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converted from cold type composition 
to this partially automated operation. 

After conversion of several such 
publications, Aviation Supply Office 
personnel extended existing techniques, 
and developed new ones suited to 
peculiarities of the Naval Aeronautical 
Supply Organization. 

The result was adopting the Sequen- 
tial Card Composition system for 
copy preparation on negatives for de- 
scriptive type cataloging publications. 
It was also used for special listings 
periodically issued and frequently re- 
vised by the Aviation Supply Office. 

In cataloging this resulted in ability 
to convert the manual method of copy 
preparation to Sequential Card Com- 
position at a saving of $100. 

Savings were also made with pub- 
lication of cumulative supplements and 
new editions of sections previously 
converted to the Sequential Card 
System. 

From 25-40% of the previous re- 
vision cost has been, and can be, saved 
by the new technique. The new pro- 
cedure makes it possible to do day-by- 
day maintenance of the master file of 
cards, and to publish timely supple- 
ments of revisions—eliminating much 
of the time lag which formerly slowed 
down publishing this kind of catalog- 
ing data. 

A separate EAM card is typed on 
the Vari-Typer Line Composer (or 
“card writer”) in accord with a pre- 
arranged format or plot. Development 
of this plot is a type of programming 
in which various features of horizontal 
layout are planned and coded. 

This provides guide lines and rules 
for preparation of all subsequently 
typed cards for the sections concerned 
so they will conform to the adopted 
standardized lay-out. 

The Vari-Typer Line Composer per- 
mits use of different type faces by 
changing type fonts. Vertical page lay- 
out is controlled by card count, either 
manually or by a mechanical card 
counter. EAM cards are color-coded 
and tabbed to ease lay-out, provide 
for wide spaces, illustrations, and folio 
numbers. 

The final step is preparing a nega- 
tive by the Foto-list camera, which 
rapidly photographs a single card and, 
thus, a single line. It automatically 
feeds EAM (or tabulating type) cards 
and records the image of the type on 
a continuous roll of film. 

This film becomes the negative the 
printer prepares the photo-offset print- 
ing plate from. Such a camera, located 
in the Navy District Printing and 
Publications Office, serves numerous 
activities in Fourth Naval District— 
besides Aviation Supply Office. 

High speed and automatic operation 
make it possible to convert a number 
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TO HIGH CLERICAL COSTS 


Here is the story of the new 
Wassell Work Organizer prin- 
ciple of filing — full of ideas and 
examples of how major firms are 
Bei using Wassell filing systems to 
i save time and dollars. 
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LOOK AT ALL THREE 


You'll find these exclusive advan- 
tages in Wassell Visible Sig-Na-Lok: 


eSuperior accuracy because signals 
lock in place — won't cause mistakes, 
® Quicker alphabetical changes — because 
pockets snap out, snap in. 
eLonger pocket life because pockets are 
bound full width — never tear. 
Wassell Visible Sig-Na-Lok streamlines 
...- your records on inventories, mainten- 
“ ance schedules, personnel. 
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needed; with Produc-Trol 
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MACHINE LOADING 





Acme Visible Planning Panels make it 
easy to stay on top of your shop 






Timing is the essence of high produc- 
tion pA low cost. And Acme Visible VISIBLE 
Panels make it easy for you graphically HE Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
to plan, schedule and follow through ff 2003 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 
every job. Machine loading. Personnel please send free booklet on produc- 
assignment. Shipping. Data cards in j tion planning and control panels. 
pockets keep essential facts at your an 
fingertips. Visible margins portray your 
scheduling and work progress at a fj company 
glance. Send for full facts. 
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of drawers of EAM cards into nega- 
tives for printing publications in a 
short time and at nominal cost. 

The Catalog Data Wire Transmis- 
sion was developed by cooperative ac- 
tion of several major American in- 
dustries and Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. 

It will ultimately handle all trans- 
mission of cataloging data between the 
various submitting agencies of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center 
which assigns Federal Stock Numbers 
for DOD. 

Basically, this system converts hand- 
written original cataloging identifica- 
tion data into an eight-column punched 
paper tape using a combination 
manual-automatic typewriter and peri- 
pheral equipment. The latter permits 
use of programmed master or control 
tapes, and the automatic selection of 
standardized replies. 

Eight-channel paper tape is fed into 
an automatic transmitter-receiver 
which converts punched holes in the 
tape to electrical impulses at about 
100 words per minute. These are 
placed on magnetic tape on a “re- 
corded carrier” device. 

At a prescribed time, a commercial 
long distance telephone connection is 
made and the message recorded on 
the tape is transmitted at 800 words 
per minute to the receiving activity. 

At this point, the process is reversed, 
except for the fact that the eight chan- 
nel punched paper tape which acti- 
vates either an automatic typewriter 
or an automatic EAM card punch and 
printer, or both, depending upon pre- 
determined coding. 

This system has: (1) improved the 
speed of transmission of cataloging 
data, (2) has resulted in more rapid 
assignment of Federal Stock Numbers, 
(3) sped processing of changes and 
modifications, revisions and additions 
to the cataloging data of DOD, and (4) 
eliminated expensive and time consum- 
ing internal processing. 

The Cataloging Data Wire Trans- 
mission system is still in the develop- 
mental stages but is expected to be 
used exclusively for transmission of all 
cataloging data throughout the con- 
tinental United States and for related 
communication—by the end of 1960. 

Further developments in this rapid 
wire transmission system and _ the 
Sequential Card Composition System 
will undoubtedly result in additional 
savings to taxpayers and improved 
logistic support for National Defense. 

These are examples of modern prac- 
tices now in use, under development, 
and under consideration. Many by- 
products of these advanced methods 
will be seen in the future. * 
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Are You An Administrator? 


Many take for granted administra- 
tive efforts assigned them. However, 
the good administrator is one who is 


N the foreword of the new Air Force 

manual Guide for Air Force Writing, 
General LeMay advises: “One of the 
greatest needs facing the Air Force 
today is to improve the quality of our 
writing. It takes us too long to get 
our ideas down on paper, we use too 
many words to say what we mean, and 
too often our meaning is not clear. 
Then, because of poor writing, our 
readers have to waste their time try- 
ing to understand us.” 

These are very significant words. 
Equally significant are these by Gen- 
eral Partridge when Commander-in- 
Chief, North American Air Defense: 
“In today’s fast moving air defense 
system, as in any modem military 
organization, we depend to a great 
degree on oral presentations. The im- 
portance of being able to express your- 
self clearly, concisely and logically can- 
not be overemphasized.” 


The Administrator 

These statements refer to written 
and oral communications. Equal cgn- 
cern could well be expressed to the 
total administration area, of which 
effective writing and speaking are 
major components. 

Looking at the Air Force, one can 
note that the great bulk of its head- 
quarters, operations-oriented though 
they are, are essentially involved in 
administration. 

As administrators, rather than oper- 
ators, they attend meetings and con- 


ferences; make oral presentations; tele- _ 


phone; write messages, letters and di- 
rectives; go on TDY where they speak 
with others. Generally speaking, these 
are the higher paid people of the Air 
Force. The quality of their administra- 
tive work has far-reaching effects on 
operational capability. 

In their constant zeal to improve 
operational capability, these adminis- 
trators have overlooked the operational 
significance of administrative capabil- 
ity. Although recent years have seen 
some improvements in administrative 
processes, these improvements have 
lagged far behind quantum gains in 
technology and operational hardware. 
One area for concern: achievement 
of a major breakthrough. 


MARCH 1961 


by Lt. Col. Dan W. Hickox 


Each headquarters has an adminis- 
trative services chief—descended from 
the adjutant—who is normally respon- 
sible for a variety of administrative 
efforts, i.e. correspondence, postal, 
records, forms, reproduction, library. 
Traditionally, these efforts are taken 
for granted; are often performed pas- 
sively. Yet, unglamorous as they are, 
they provide the basic administration 
mechanism. To make the administra- 
tive function dynamically progressive, 
first have the administrative services 
charter show the chief as vice presi- 
dent in charge of administration for 
the entire headquarters. Emphasize 
that his primary job is to discover, de- 
velop and employ the most advanced 
and modern administrative methods. 

He should challenge all traditional 
methods used in the headquarters, in- 
cluding those self-generated, as well as 
those directed by statute or higher 
headquarters. He should question all 
record-keeping, communicating and 
record handling with a view to reduc- 
ing any clutter inherited over the years. 
Also included in the expanded func- 
tion should be researching, developing, 
testing and evaluating administrative 
hardware and advising the staff on its 
worthwhile application. 


Having strengthened the administra- 
tive services charter, next step is to 
establish a progressive attitude toward 
administration throughout the Air 
Force. Viewed by some now as a neces- 
sary evil, its importance to greater 


constantly striving to discover, de- 
velop, and employ the most advanced 
and modern administrative methods. 


operational capability should be recog- 
nized—it should become a necessary 
tool. 

Finally, execute a concerted pro- 
gram to energize and enhance Air 
Force administrative efforts at all 
organizational levels. Much has been 
accomplished from the Air Staff level. 

At this point, a commander of any 
organization might say: “I buy this 
concept but what’s the best way for 
me to get it going?” 


What It Takes... 


As with so many other work efforts, 
the first major action is to assure that 
you have the right man for the job. 
This man should be: 

a. Imbued with the understanding 
that administration exists to serve, not 
to control. 

b. Schooled in and sold on the prin- 
ciples of effective communication 
espoused by the Air Force. 

c. Impatient with the notion that 
certain methods are best simply be- 
cause they are “tried and true.” 

Having such an officer, the com- 
mander need only to give his efforts 
continuing, strong support, particularly 
in his experiment with radical, tradi- 
tion shattering ideas. As in so many 
other areas of effort, the force of the 
commander’s interest is paramount. 

Such a program to energize and en- 
hance Air Force administrative profici- 
ency will result in greater operational 
capability. 6 
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Need for Dynamic Leadership 


As new weapon systems become operational 
in the new Pentomic Army, accomplishment 
of a dynamic leadership program is consider- 


ed essential. 


by Ist Lt. W. C. Rousse 


IGOROUS emphasis is being placed 

upon development of more ad- 
vanced weapon systems in the new 
Pentomic Army. At the same time, 
planners seek a solution to such 
pointed questions as: “Where should 
these weapons be placed to achieve 
maximum utilization and maximum 
efficiency in tactical operations?” “What 
level of command should exercise tac- 
tical control?” or “How will subordi- 
nates react to the concepts of ‘con- 
trolled dispersion’ and ‘independent ac- 
tion’ in normal operations?” 

These and many other such questions 
point to the absolute requirement of 
developing a dynamic leadership pro- 
gram that will ensure combat success 
in any future conflict, be it little or 
worldwide. 

However, there appears to be incon- 
sistency in leadership practices that 
suppress the recognized attributes of 
dynamic leadership. This is not con- 
fined to any specific branch or rank, 
but may be found in a greater or 
lesser degree anywhere. A basic tenet 
of military education is the accomplish- 
ment of an assigned mission above all 
else. 

One may ask himself, “Am I provid- 
ing my subordinate leader with the 
‘tools’ necessary to accomplish his mis- 
sion in combat?” Inventorying these 
“tools” necessary for success in combat, 
immediately recognizable is the ability 
to act with decisiveness and complete 
confidence after first weighing alternate 
courses of action. 

The stimulus that fosters this action 
in men becomes quite evident if one 
studies the reaction of a subordinate 
after receiving a mission type order. 
Subordinate leaders are instructed as 
to what they must accomplish and not 
how they are to accomplish a given 
task. To compare this method with the 
one that is increasing at an alarming 
pace, one needs only watch the re- 
action of a subordinate who is told 
how to accomplish a task— even to the 
exclusion of all individual initiative. 

In giving a mission type assignment, 
a commander often unknowingly dis- 
plays a foundation of confidence upon 


which the subordinate will build re- 
sponsible self-reliance. Many times 
commanders will compromise this dis- 
play of confidence in subordinates by 
freely giving unsolicited “advice,” 
“guidance” or “implementing instruc- 
tions” to such a degree that the sub- 
ordinate leader likens his responsibil- 
ity to that of a messenger. 


The Tools 


There are perhaps many cogent 
reasons why commanders at all levels 
feel it necessary to provide extensive 
guidance to subordinate leaders. How- 
ever, this does nothing to alter the fact 
that they are guilty of suppressing in- 
itiative, self-confidence and their ability 
to select from differing courses of ac- 
tion. These very traits are “tools” which 
commanders at every level must possess 
to ensure success on the battlefield of 
the future. 

Now, more than ever before, our en- 
tire Army must incorporate the charac- 
teristics that were attached to the cav- 
alryman of the past. Mobility, firepower 
and shock-action must characterize not 
only present armored operations, but 
must become the fundamental axioms 
of all land warfare. Forceful applica- 
tion of these concepts require dynamic 
leadership. 

Excessive interference contributes 
nothing to building a dynamic leader- 
ship program and is something to 
guard against. Many deny its existence; 
nevertheless, by provoking discussion, 
much can be gained by airing this 
dangerous phenomenon. 

History is filled with examples of 
poor plans and incomplete orders at- 
taining victory through their violent 
execution by dynamic leaders. Histor- 
ians have recorded equally well other 
battles lost because of the lack of force- 
ful leadership at a critical moment. 

Lack of decisiveness in past leaders 
has been exposed so that others may 
profit from their experiences. Those 
who lead today must assure adequacy 
of those to follow. Critics, who belittle 
past lessons, need only look about them 
to recognize how often those who leap 
into the future land in the endless 
stream of history. & 
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DENISON hydraulic equipment 
provides vital power for these... 


NEW SHIPS 





USS ENTERPRISE, CVA (N)-65, first Navy nuclear-powered aircraft USS LONG BEACH, CG (N)-9, nuclear cruiser uses a Denison 60 Series 
carrier... relies on Denison 20 Series hydraulic pumps for emergency hydraulic pump and valves in the Talos missile handling system ...10 
steering gear operation. Jet blast deflectors incorporate numerous Series pump in the missile checkout equipment ...and 60 Series pumps 
Denison hydraulic components. and motors to power the anchor windlasses. 

Both the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier Enterprise, and the nuclear MARINE 


cruiser Long Beach use dependable Denison hydraulic equipment for DESIGNERS/ 
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economical, responsive fluid power. This equipment has been specifi- : 

i an ' Write for your 
cally engineered and carefully manufactured for military and commercial free copy of 
marine application. Efficient and trouble-free, the full line of Denison Bulletin 202, 
hydraulic equipment —with capacities from 2 to 125 gpm and pressures “More Depend- 
to 5000 psi—can improve your marine hydraulic systems. Your nearby able Marine 
Denison Hydraulic Specialist can show you how. Call, write or wire — 


for details now. 
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How SAC Multiplies 
{ts Bomber Force 


For Less Than 
2¢ Per Bomber Dollar 





Against a strong enemy air defense force, Although the Striking Force 
the real story of American strategic strik- Actually Looks Like This... 
ing strength is the number of bombers 

that can penetrate that shield and arrive 

over target. 


SAC’s GAM-72 missiles, released in flocks b 
during bomber penetration, saturate and 
confuse enemy defenses and absorb much 
of the firepower otherwise directed against It Looks to 
the bomber force. 


The GAM-?72, an air launched decoy, du- 
plicates the characteristics, radar reflection 
and performance of the parent B-52. 


This is the Way 


Enemy Radar... 


GAM-72 missile weapon systems now 

being delivered to operational squadrons 4 

by McDonnell cost less than 2% of the 

cost of the bomber they represent to This is the Way 


enemy defenses. 
It Looks to 


Military Budget 


Planners. 
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